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PERSISTENCY OF FAMILY FEATURES. 


Tr is well known that personal peculiarities of all kinds, 
defects as well as beauties, casts of features, and traits 
of expression, are transmitted from parents to their 
children. The fact stares us in the face whenever 
we enter a family parlour, for there it is invariably 
seen that the young people bear a resemblance in one 
respect or another to either their father or mother, or to 
both. This is a subject which has never, as far as we 
are aware, becn honoured with more than a transient 
notice at the hands of the learned; yet it might be 
worthy of philosophical investigation. We merely pro- 
pose, in this place, to illustrate it by a few facts which 
we have picked up either from personal observation, 
or from books. 

Sometimes the reproduction of face and figure in the 
child seems almost perfect. Sometimes face is borrowed 
from one parent, and form of head, or of body, or of 
some of the limbs, from the other. Occasionally, there 
is a remarkable blending of the, two throughout the 
whole, or parts of the person. Even peculiarities in the 
carriage of the head or of the mode of walking are 
transmitted, and a family voice is nearly as common a 
marvel as a family face. A man, in a place distant 
from his home, and where he was totally unknown, 
has been distinguished as the brother of one known 
there by the sound of his voice heard in a neigh- 
bouring apartment. But the almost perfect reproduc- 
tion of the elder Kean’s voice in the younger is per- 
haps the most convincing illustration we could adduce 
upon this point. It will also be found that children 
resembling either parent externally, have a stronger 
affinity of mental character to that parent than to 
the other. A gentleman, very intimately known to 
us, is strikingly like his father, who has been deceased 
since his early youth: he also exhibits the same dis- 
positions and intellectual tendencies in a remarkable 
degree, delights in the same studies, has the same turn 
for the perception of human character; nay, he often 
feels, in the simplest procedure of common life, so abso- 
lute an identity with what he remembers of his father 
in the same circumstances, and at the same period 
of life, as expressed by gesture and conversation, that 
it seems to him as if he were the same person. Nor 
can this, he says, be a result of imitation; it is some- 
thing which takes place independently of all design, 
and which he only remarks, in general, after the act, 
or feeling, or movement which recalls his father, has 


But it is not parents alone who are thus reproduced 
in new generations. In a large family familiarly known 
to us, as are all its relationships, we see, in some of the 
young persons, resemblances at once to the father and 
mother, and to one or other of the twograndfathers and 


grandmothers, notwithstanding that, in one or two 
instances, the intermediate generation did not bear 
those features of the first which are traced in the third. 
It thus appears that a peculiarity will sink in one 
generation, and re-appear in the next. Perhaps even 
more generations than one are occasionally passed over. 
In this family, several of the children are totally diffe- 
rent from the rest; complexion, form, gesticulations, 
voices, all peculiar. This seems to be owing to their 
‘taking after’ different parents, or the families to which 
the different parents belonged. What makes this the 
more remarkable is, that one of these children, while 
in all respects unlike certain brothers and sisters, has 
one feature strikingly recalling the image of a distant 
cousin—a character of feature not seen in any other 
existing member of the family, and not remembered of 
any that are deceased. It would appear as if these 
minutie of family characters flitted about fitfully and 
vaguely, and only settled now and then upon indivi- 
duals in a clan—sometimes upon not more than two, or 
perhaps upon one only, in the same age. From all of 
these facts, it may be inferred that the strong resem- 
blances sometimes remarked between cousins are indi- 
cations of their representing a common original, and of 
their being in reality more consanguineous than are 
many brothers and sisters. The unsuitableness of such 
relations for matrimonial alliances, must of course be 
affected by this consideration. Where resemblances 
exist, their union may be held as even more decisively 
condemned by nature, than is that between brothers 
and sisters who are not observably alike. 

The limitation of portrait-painting as to time, is a 
bar to our knowledge with regard to instances of long 
transmission of family faces and features. Yet enough 
is ascertained to establish the law of the case. In our 
own royal family, a certain fulness of the lower and 
lateral parts of the face is conspicuous in the portraits 
of the whole series of sovereigns, from George I. to 
Victoria. It has been equally seen in other members 
of the family. The Duke of Cumberland, who figured 
at Culloden, presents generally the same visage as seve- 
ral of the sons of William IV. This physiognomy may 
be traced back to Sophia, the mother of George L; 
how much farther, we cannot tell. It is equally cer- 
tain that a thickness of the under lip, peculiar to the 
imperial family of Austria (Maria Louisa is said to be 
characterised by it), has been hereditary in the race 
since a marriage some centuries ago with the Polish 
house of Jagellon, whence it came. 

A remarkable anecdote illustrative of this subject 
was told us, some years ago, by a gentleman who has 
since distinguished himself in the walk of fictitious lite- 
rature. Born in Nova Scotia, where his family, origi- 
nally Scotch, had been settled for the greater part of a 
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country till past the middle of life. Here he made it 
his endeavour to see as many as possible of the indi- 
viduals bearing his rather uncommon name, and in 
this quest he often took journeys to considerable 
distances. Having heard of a family of the name 
residing at a lonely farm amongst the Lammermuir 
hills, he proceeded thither on foot from the nearest 
market town. As is not uncommon in such situa- 
tions, the approach of a visitor could be observed 
from this house while he was yet fully a mile distant. 
Mr H—— was observed at that distance by some of 
the children, who immediately cried out with one 
voice, ‘There is uncle George!’ When the ener 
arrived at the house, the seniors of the family fully 
acknowledged the general resemblance of the figure and 
carriage to the person called uncle George ; and it was 
ascertained, after a little conversation, that the Nova 
Scotian was in reality their cousin at two or three re- 
moves. 

When Mr William Howitt visited Stratford-on-Ayon, 
in order to write respecting the places connected with 
Shakspeare, the schoolmaster informed him that a de- 
scendant of a near relation of the poet was one of his 
pupils. ‘He marshalled his laddish troop in a row, 
says Mr Howitt, ‘ and said to me, “ There, now, sir, can 
you tell which is a Shakspeare?” I glanced my eye 
along the line, and quickly fixing it on one boy, said, 
“That is the Shakspeare.” “ You are right,” said the 
master, “that is the Shaks the Shakspeare cast 
of countenance is there. at is William Shakspeare 
Smith, a lineal descendant of the poet’s sister.” The 
lad,’ continues Mr Howitt, ‘was a fine lad of perhaps 
ten years of age; and certainly the resemblance to the 
bust of Shakspeare, in the church at Stratford, is won- 
derful, considering he is not descended from Shakspeare 
himself, but from his sister, and that the seventh in 
descent. What is odd enough, whether it be mere 
accident or not, the colour of the lad’s eyes, a light 
hazel, is the very same as that given to those of the 
Shakspeare bust, which it is well known was originally 
coloured, and of which exact copies remain.’* These 
observations of Mr Howitt are confirmed by a portrait 
of the youth, which he gives in his book. We are the 
less disposed to entertain doubts on the subject, in conse- 
quence of circumstances which have fallen under our own 
notice. Some years ago, a young man in humble life came 
forward to elaim the restoration of the forfeited titles 
of the Setons, Earls of Wintoun, his grandfather having 
been assured that he was a legitimate though obscurely 
born son of the noble, who lost honours and lands 
joining in. the insurrection of 1715. From want of 
evidence, the claim was a hopeless one, and it was not 
prosecuted ; but of one fact there could be no doubt, 


the fifth Lord Seton, as represented in a family picture 
pres by Antony More, that he might have passed 

r their brother. These persons lived in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. 

Such instances are perhaps less uncommon than 
might be supposed. We have seen an elderly lady de- 
scended from John Knox, and bearing no slight resem- 
blance to him; and, if we are not much mistaken, a 

file of Cardinal Beatoun, in Pinkerton’s Scottish Gal- 


his brother’s descendant, the present Mr Drinkwater 
Bethune. These instances will, we fear, serve but in- 
adequately to Eas the reader for another, which 
makes a larger upon his faith. Walking in the 
country some years ago, we saw an elderly man pass in 
a carriage, and were instantly struck with his resem- 
blanee to the bluff majestic countenance attributed by 
Scottish painters to Sir William Wallace. The 


* Visits to Remarkable Places. First Series. Mr Howitt adds— 
‘Ireland, when in 1793 collections for h 
Avon, was much struck with 


by | countries at the present 


that the young man so nearly resembled the sons of 


, might pass for a tolerably successful likeness of 


im- | capital so apostrophi 


pression was so strong, that we spoke of it to our com- 
panion, who said, ‘It is very odd, but the gentleman is 
General Dunlop of Ayrshire, a descendant, you are well 
aware, of a brother of Wallace.’* We were far from 
the estate of the gallant general, though in the county 
suppose that this was ral Dunlop, nor did we even 
remember at the moment how he stood related to the 
Scottish hero. There is a peculiar difficulty in the case, 
for no reflecting person would have previously supposed 
it likely that the common portrait of Wallace was a ge- 
nuine likeness. It can only be said that the fact of a re~ 
semblance in General Dunlop to the portrait is a strong 
argument, as against merely negative evidence, for its 
authenticity. We may suppose it to have been painted 
when Wallacé visited France, as he is now certainly 
known to have done, from documents discovered by Mr 
Tytler. The space of time between the death of Wal- 
lace and the birth of General Dunlop must have been 
upwards of four centuries and a half. The improbabi- 
lity of a face being kept up so long in a family is, we 
readily own, very great, and yet only so, perhaps, be- 
cause we know of no other facts to the same hy gat 
Such facts might be found if they were sought. It is, we 
are assured, a common remark amongst those who re- 
member the last Mrs Bruce of Clackmannan, who boasted 
that King Robert of Scotland was of her family, that the 
features of the old lady bore a resemblance to the por- 
traits of the heroic monarch. And even now the chil- 
dren of one of the gentlemen of this family, settled in 
Clackmannanshire, are said to have that strongly- 
marked form of the cheek-bones and jaws which appears 
in Bruce’s coins, as it did in the structure of his actual 
face, when his bones were disinterred at Dunfermline, 
anno 1819. 

The doubts which might rest on such cases of par- 
ticular resemblance in families, ought perhaps to be 
in a great measure dispelled, when we reflect on the 
evidence that exists with respect to the persistency 
of external characters in sets and races of people. 
Not only have we such facts as a prevalent tallness 
in the inhabitants of Potsdam, where Frederick I. as- 
sembled his regiment of longitudinal guards, and a 
strong infusion of Spanish features in the people of the 
county of Galway, in which some centuries ago several 
Spanish settlements were made; but we are assured by 
Major Bevan that he could distinguish the several castes 
in India by their peculiarities of countenance; and 
the Jews are the same people in Egyptian entabla- 
tures of three thousand re A a as they are in some 

ay. Kohl, in his travels in 
Austria, speaks of Prague as a very garden of beauty. 
‘For the young ladies of 1841,’ says he, ‘I am ready to 
give my testimony most unreservedly, and many an 
enraptured traveller has left us his books as living wit- 
nesses to the loveliness of the grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers of the present generation. The old 
chronicler, Hammerschmidt, and his contemporaries, 
dwell with equal pleasure on the sweet faces that 
smiled upon them in their days, and the picture-gallery 
of many a Bohemian castle is there to testify to the 
truth of their statements. One witness there is to the 
fact, whose right few will question to decide on such a 
pe Titian, who studied the faces of lovely women 
‘or sary -ix years, and who, while at the court of 
Charles V., spent five years in Germany, tells us it was 
among the ladies of Prague that he found his ideal of a 
beautiful female head. If we go back beyond the times 
of Titian, we have the declaration of Charles IV., that 
Prague was a hortus deliciarum, and whoever has read the 
life of that emperor, will scarcely doubt that beautiful 
women must have been included in the delights of a 
Nay, the time-honoured nobility 
of the beauty of may be said to go back even to 
the earliest tradition, where we find it celebrated in the 
legends of Libussa and Vlasta, and the countless songs 


* A son of Mg Dunlop, the kind patroness of Burns, 
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some of the iar features of the aboriginal Ame- 
ricans, cularly high cheek bones and eyes deeply 
set in the head. It has also been remarked in New 


South Wales, that the generation of English born there 
are changed from their progenitors—taller, and less 
robust, besides having a share of that nasal tone which 
is found in the American English. These are curious 
facts, conveying the impression that national forms 
have been determined to some extent by peculiarities 
of climate and other external influences. 

In the main, one generation is represented in another 
succeeding it. We die as individuals, but the character 
in mind and body, ‘with a difference,’ is revived and 
continued by those who come after us, and the tissue of 
human races is a kind of immortality. 


THE SOANE MUSEUM. 
Statues and paintings stand in meet array, 
Things of rare grace and classic age abound ; 
Some hand unseen these silently display, 

Even undemanded by a sign or sound.—Tuomson. 


TuereE is a public exhibition in London, at which we 
have from time to time spent many hours with equal 
pleasure and instruction, but which, from the compara- 
tively small number of visitors, does not appear to be 
so highly appreciated as it deserves. We allude to the 
collection of pictures, antiques, articles of virti, &c. got 
together by the late Sir John Soane, and deposited in 
the house he occupied at No. 13, Lincoln’s ay Fields. 
The paucity of visitors is doubtless owing in a great 
measure to the restrictions under which the public are 
admitted ; Thursday and Friday in the months of April, 
May, and June, being the only days throughout the 
year on which strangers have the privil viewing 
the place. The applicant must also attend a day or two 
ay ly to procure an order from the curator. When, 
owever, thet nature of the exhibition is considered (a 
great number of objects in a series of rooms, none of 
which are very large), it is obvious that to admit the 
public indiscriminately would be in effect to place a 
slight value upon a collection, great part of which requires 
considerable acquaintance with art to enjoy, and would 
improvidently afford opportunities, in a mixed and 
crowded multitude, for mischief and theft. With a 
view of directing the attention of visitors in the metro- 
polis to one of its treasures, we concisely to 
describe in our present t paper the principal contents of 
the Soane Museum. re is no institution in Lon- 
don,’ says Mrs Jameson * in her description of this place, 
‘in which a few hours may be more pleasantly whiled 
away, or even more profitably employed, than in this 
object of the infinite variety the 
objects assemb be at er in every department of art— 
many indeed sufficiently trivial, some also of peculiar 
beauty and vebee-damaest to the intelligent mind and 
cultivated taste a thousand thoughts, remembrances, 
and associations, while the ingenuity shown in ‘the 


# ‘ Handbook to the Public Galleries.of Art in and near London ;’ 
to di pear y true and elevated ideas on the subject 


arrangement amuses the fancy in a very agreeable 
manner. 


Some ornamental details on the exterior of the house 
point it out to the eye of the stranger; they are not 
likely, however, to detain it very long, and indeed ob- 
servers of severe taste may wish them away, ‘The door 
having opened and closed again, the first thing which will 
engage the visitor’s attention is a bust in the entrance 
lobby of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, though the son of 
an innkeeper, was, both in manners and bearing, one of 
the most aristocratic of men, the painter and companion 
of princes and nobles. A fine specimen of his work- 
manship may be seen in the next apartment (the dining- 
room and library thrown sagesher Seay nothing less 
than a portrait of Sir John Soane hi It is an ex- 
cellent painting, and cannet fail to p ways every beholder 
by the clearness of its colouring ; one hand seen hanging 
down is exquisitely painted, tly opposite han 
pom famous pred Sir 

yn t represents a passage from the story of the 
goddess of beauty, and her ‘ wimpled, winning, purblind, 
wayward boy, Dan Cupid.’ It shows the sad result of 
Sir Joshua’s experimenting in oils and colours, being 
grievously disfigured with cracks, whilst a hectic flush 
on the countenances usurps the place of a healthy, rosy 
_ a defect too common in the works of this painter. 

The pencil of Howard, R. A., has adorned several of 
the compartments in the ceiling, and a number of cle- 
gantly-bound books, principally relating to architecture, 
covers the walls. Passing through some lobby -like 
apartments—in which two small engravings by H. 
might escape notice amongst the crowd of objects, if 
not specially pointed out—we arrive at the door of the 
room in which the most of the paintings are hung. Sa 
before entering, pray pause to admire the model of a 
sleeping child by Banks. The marble has been placed 
in Ashbourne church, Devonshire, to the memory of a 
daughter of Sir Brook Boothby. The helpless sleep of 
innocent childhood was never more perfectly represented ; 
but as yet it has not been so fortunate as the sleepi 
children in Lichfield cathedral, for no one has utte 
in verse the feelings it inevitably excites. By an in- 
genious arrangement, the space upon which paintings 
can be hung in the picture-room is considerably increased, 
Large shutters are made to move on hinges, and pictures 
are suspended on both sides, Thus the small space of 
13 feet 8 inches by 12 feet 4 inches, is rendered capable 
of holding as many paintings as a ry 45 feet long 
by 20 feet broad. e first objects that challenge atten- 
tion are a series of four pictures by Hogarth, who may 
be truly said to have imitated none, and to be inimitable 
of oy They represent the scenes of an election. In 
t an entertainment is depicted. Many figures 
are crowded upon the canvas, every one of which plays 
a part in a disgusting but ‘owre true’ story. The riotous 
license too frequently attendant upon such occasions is 
drawn with forcible ludicrousness. Some are seized 
with apoplexy, others are desperate], with 
brickbats ; but still the gluttons and nkards around 
continue their eating and drinking. A man who has 
had his face daubed with sopt, talks with great anima- 
tion, in entire ignorance of the cause of his neighbour's 
laughter. In one group a tailor, who is anne enough 
to keep about him that em article, a con- 
science, and resolutely refuses a bribe, is fiercely attacked 
by his termagant wife, whilst his son shows how his 
toes have become visible at the end of his shoe. The 


didate is seen to possess but a precarious tenure of his 
chair. The incidents which this awkward result 


= 


hian damsels,’ 
While there is a law of persistency, there seems also 
to be one modifying it, a law of variation. The eon- 
tinuance of national features depends much on adher- 
ence to the same region of the earth, and the same 
and differently i clime, they are often seen 
to undergo, in the next generation, a change of features ¢ 
and of figure. Thus the unctuous Saxon of Kent and 
Suffolk, when transferred to Massachusetts, becomes 
metamorphosed into the lank and wiry New Englander. 
Descendants of British settlers in the West Indies have 
been remarked, after several ; to 
canvassing follows, and then the polling, where the 
booth is filled with freeholders, deaf, sick, pes | 
and blind, as if the very hospital had been ransack: ; 
for voters. In the fourth i the successful can- 
has been brought about are whimsically complicated 
and amusingly depicted. The member here represented 
for the student of art to the metropolitan collection of pic- | ® Man of the lowest political morals, who. naively re- 
vealed his sins in a sclf-complacent diary. To him 
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Thomson dedicated his Summer, and we find him there 
invested with those excellences with which the imagina- 
tion of poets is accustomed to endow their patrons. 
Amongst the rest, 

Unblemished honour, and an active zeal 

For Britain's glory, liberty, and man! 


These pictures were once in the possession of David 
Garrick, having been purchased by him from the painter. 
Sir John Soane bought them for 1650 guineas, when 
the effects of the actor’s widow were sold. In another 
series of eight pictures, the Rake’s Progress is delineated 
with fearful truthfulness. Repeated engravings have 
made these paintings well known. A course, tainted 
even at the beginning with depravity, then cursed with 
riches, is traced through darker and darker profligacy 
to a prison, and from that depth to a still lower—to the 
furthest point and most loathsome form of human de- 
gradati The moral of Hogarth’s pictures 
it is needless to comment on. The lessons our pictorial 
Crabbe teaches are obvious to every eye. ‘ Never did I 
derive,’ says Mr Hartley Coleridge in one of his charm- 

ing essays—‘ never did I derive from Hogarth’s paint- 
ings an unfriendly feeling towards my kind—never did 


they shake my faith in the true nobility of man’s nature, the 


which is ennobled not by what it is, but by what it 
should be. So far from it, I affirm that they bear irre- 
ble testimony to a principle, a moral law in man, 
that is above the understanding—not begotten upon 
sense, nor constructed by custom, self-love, or animal 
sensibility, but implanted by the Divinity as the key and 
counterpart to the law from on high.’ This series was 
purchased from Alderman Beckford for only L.598. If 
now brought into the market, they would probably fetch 
six timesthat sum. Mr Beckford was also the possessor 
of six pictures representing the Harlot’s Progress ; but 
these were unfortunately consumed in the fire which 
destroyed old Fonthill in 1755. In this room may be seen 
the masterpiece of Canaletto. A fine work of his hangs 
in the National Gallery ; but this is still finer. Indeed 
it would have been impossible for him to surpass the 
natural appearance here given to the surface of the 
water. The eye runs up the grand canal (the scene is 
Venetian) with astonishment at the illusive perspective, 
and the figures managing a boat in the foreground are 
brought out with wonderful distinctness. Above are 
two small Canalettos, one of the Bridge of the Rialto, 
the other of St Mark and its tall campanile. The clear 
precision with which Canaletto is able to place objects 
upon canvas, and to show them through an atmosphere 
the utmost purity, make his pictures at first look 
almost as hard as an architect’s plan; but their man- 
nerism is soon forgotten, and their truthful representa- 
tion meets with its merited applause. He may be styled 
the most poetical of architectural limners. His works 
have always been great favourites in England, where 
are, in consequence many vile imitations. An 
Italian lake is the subject of a large picture by Sir 
Augustus Calcott, but to us it appears unfortunate in 
its tone of colour. There are several other paintings by 
Fuseli, Danby, and others. Four designs drawn by the 
founder of this museum are a display, to use —— 
language, ‘of the architectural visions of early fancy, 
and wild effusions of a mind glowing with an 
enthusiastic desire to attain professional distinction in 
the gay morning of youth.’ 

We may now descend into the stuffed - 
full as the upper storeys, and divided into a 
fantastically termed ‘the Monks’ Parloir, Oratory,’ e 
Here are to Y be found numerous antique objects, such as 
carvings in ivory, ted glass, and Peruvian vases. 
Passing into the adjacent corridor and anteroom, we 
behold numerous fragments and casts in plaster of 
classic statuary and architecture. But by far the most 
interesting object is the Egyptian sarcophagus, dis- 
covered by Belzoni in 1816 in a tomb in the valley of 
Beban-el- near Gournou. Its length is nine feet 
and its greatest width three feet eight 


inches, with an average depth of two feet and a half. It. 
is cut out of a single piece of Arragonite, of such tran- 
sparency, that the rays of a candle penetrate through it 
where it is three inches thick. ‘ What we found in the 
centre of the saloon,’ says Belzoni in his narrative, ‘ merits 
the most particular attention, not having its equal in the 
world, and being such as we had no idea coukd exist. It 
is a sarcophagus of the finest Oriental alabaster, and is 
transparent when a light is placed in the inside of it. It 
is minutely sculptured, within and without, with several 
hundred which do not exceed two inches in 
height, and represent, as I suppose, the whole of the 
funeral procession and ceremonies relating to the de~ 
ceased, &c. I cannot give an adequate idea of this beau- 
tiful and invaluable piece of antiquity, and can only say 
that nothing h&s been brought into Europe from Egypt 
that can be compared with it. The cover was not 
there; it had been taken out and broken into several 
pieces, which we found in digging before the first en- 
trance. I may call this a fortunate day—one of the 
best —- of my life. Ido not mean to say that for- 
tune has made me rich, for I do not eonsider all rich 
men fortunate; but she has given me that satisfaction, 
that extreme pleasure, which wealth cannot purchase— 
of discovering what has been long sought 
in vain.’ The learned scholars who have attempted to 
unlock the meaning of its hieroglyphic carvings, very 
arrive at different interpretations; there- 
fore the laity may be allowed to suppose that their true 
import has not yet been fathomed. When first brought 
to England, the sarcophagus, or cenotaph be it, was 
offered to the trustees of the British Museum for 1.2000, 
and when they declined the purchase, Sir John Soane 
eagerly paid the sum demanded. 

Returning to the ground-floor of the museum, and 
entering the gallery under the dome, amongst the 
variety of things to attract attention, a fine cast from 
the Apollo Belvidere, ‘the lord of the unerring bow,’ 
and an excellent bust in white marble of Soane, by 
Chantrey, are conspicuous. Without pausing longer 
here to contemplate the tastefully-disposed vases, urns, 
and fragments of architectural decoration, or even the 
cast from Michael Angelo in the adjacent lobby, let us 
enter the breakfast-room, a small but beautiful apart- 
ment, lighted by a miniaturedome. Here is a portrait of 
General Bonaparte, and another of the fallen emperor, 
painted at St Helena. Between them is a curiously- 
mounted pistol, chiefly of silver. It is said to have 
been taken by Peter the Great from the bey, commander 
of the Turkish army, at Azof, 1696, and presented by 
the Emperor Alexander to Napoleon at the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807, who took it with him to St Helena, 
where he gave it to a French officer. A picture by 
Howard, R. A., of the contention between Oberon and 
Titania, in Midsummer Night’s Dream, is characterised 
by his usual gaudy colouring. We proceed in the next 

up stairs, but pause a moment at the foot to ad- 
mire Flaxman’s noble group of the Archangel Michael 
overcoming Satan— 
Him long of old 
Thou didst debel, and down from heaven cast 
With all his army. 


From this model a p was cut in marble for 


large grou 
t and | Lord Egremont, which is now at Petworth. A little 


higher in the staircase is one of the pictures ‘ painted 
for the purpose of illustrating the dramatic works of 
Shakspeare, by the artists of Great Britain,’ at the in- 
stance of Alderman Boydell, in which laudable employ- 
ment all the great artists of the day, including Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Fuseli, and Northcote, were enlisted. 
This picture, by Durno, is of no great merit. The scene 
is from the Merry Wives of Windsor, where Falstaff, in 
women’s clothes, is ejected from Ford’s house. ‘I like 
not when a ‘oman has a great peard; I spy a great 
peard under her muffler.’ Passing a recess, in which 
two pictures by Howard are ensconced (the best point 
for as them is a few s Rang we come to a 

small Mercury in bronze, by de Bologna, in- 
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stinct with exquisite and characteristic grace, reminding 
us irresistibly of that 
herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill, 
which haunted the imagination of Hamlet. Beside it 
is a small model by Bailey, R. A., resenting, with 
Miltonic beauty, our first parent extended on the earth 
after his fall, crushed by the oppression-of inexpiable 
guilt, and beseeching death, in his agony of grief, as the 
most gracious of boons— 


On the 5 
, he lay—on the cold ground—and oft 
Cursed his creation, death as oft accused 


We then enter the south drawing-room, on the table 
in the centre of which is a series of medals, 140 in 
number, struck in France during the consulate and 
the reign of Napoleon. These medals were once in 
the possession of the Empress Josephine, having been 
selected for her by the Baron Denon. The ivory 
table and the four ivory chairs round it were formerly 
in Tippoo Saib’s palace at Seringapatam. Two other 
curiosities in this room are worth mentioning—namely, 
Sir Christopher Wren’s watch, the face of which is 
‘with centric and eccentric scribbled o’er ; and a piece 
of jewellery found amongst the royal baggage after the 
disastrous battle of Naseby. ‘There are several of Flax- 
man’s models in this apartment, and on the walls are 
drawings after Raphael’s frescos in the Vatican. In the 
next room, connected with the last by folding-doors, are 
several paintings by Eastlake, Hilton, and others, but 
they are very inferior specimens of the handicraft of these 
artists. There is, however, a good picture by J. M. W. 
Turner—Van Tromp’s barge entering the Texel in 1645, 
painted before he adopted the plan of obscuring his 
design by throwing the prismatic colours upon his can- 
vas. There is also a beautiful little scene of gree! 
by Ruysdael. The glazed cases under the window con- 
tain a collection of gems, cameos, intaglios, &c. part of 
which were formerly the property of an Italian arch- 
bishop; many of them are very beautiful. At the foot 
of the next flight of stairs is a bust by Flaxman of the 
prime minister Pitt, in which, though merely a head, 
the commanding attitude of the orator is apparent. In 
the recess half way up is a plaster cast from Flaxman’s 
‘Shield of Achilles,’ executed for George IV. at a cost 
of 2000 guineas. A second was also made for the king 
as a present to his brother the Duke of York, a third 
is at Lowther castle in Westmoreland, and a fourth 
belongs to the Duke of Northumberland. The artist 
endeavoured to display in material forms Homer's 
famous description in the Iliad— 


Rich various artifice emblazed the 3 


‘Round the border of the shield,’ says Allan Cunning- 
ham, in describing this magnificent work of art, ‘he first 
wrought the sea, in breadth about three fingers; wave 
follows wave in quiet undulation. He knew that a 
boisterous ocean would disturb the harmony of the rest 
of his work. On the central boss he has represented 
Apollo, or the Sun in his chariot; the horses seem start- 
ing forward, and the god bursting out in beauty to give 
light to the universe around. On the twelve celebrated 
scenes which fill that space in the shield between the 
ocean border and the central representation of the uni- 
verse, he exhausted all his learning, and expended all 
his strength. We have the labours of commerce and 
agriculture, hunting, war, marriage, religious rites—all, 
in short, that makes up the circle of social existence. The 
figures are generally about six inches in height, and 
pny he relief from the smallest perceptible swell to half 
an There is a convexity of six inches from the 

and the whole contains not less than a hundred 

’ On the staircase are some casts from the an- 
tique, the originals of which are in the Vatican museum, 
and some bas-reliefs by Flaxman. Amongst a variety 


nery | manuscript, as belonging to this class. 


of pictures and drawings in the room beyond, are Cal- 
cott’s View of the Thames below Greenwich, the Smok- 
ing-Room at Chelsea Hospital by Jones, two drawings 
of ee by Ruysdael, which formerly belonged to 
Louis XVI, and a sketch of a dog by Rubens. There 
is here also a cabinet, said to have been mted by 
Philip of Spain to Mary of England. The adjoining 
room contains numerous models, chiefly in cork, of the 
famous buildings of antiquity—such as the Temple of 
Venus at Baalbec, the Temple of Neptune at Palmyra, 
the ruins of Pompeii, and the temples at Pestum, 

That stand between the mountains and the sea, 

Awful memorials, but of whom we know not. 

There are several objects of value and rarity 
in this museum, which are not shown to strangers with- 
out special permission. Amongst them is the manu- 
script of Tasso’s great poem, the Jerusalem Delivered ; a 
Latin manuscript, embellished with exquisite minia- 
tures by Giulio Clovio, famous for his works in this line 
—a book containing the Psalms, illuminated by him, was 
sold for a large sum at the Strawberry Hill sale—a 
missal of the fifteenth century, containing nearly a hun- 
dred miniatures by Lucas von Leyden and his scholars, 
very finely finished in the Dutch style, but in other 
respects much inferior to the productions of Clovio; 
the four first folio editions of Shakspeare, which be- 
longed to John Philip Kemble, &c. &c. 

We think we have now said enough to prove that the 
Soane Museum is a place of great interest and attrac- 
tion, and that a few hours spent amongst its accumu- 
lated wealth will neither be unpleasantly nor unprofit- 
ably occupied. In truth, there are many single objects 
which would be quite sufficient to attract any lover 
of art or . It is scarcely n to name 
the Belzoni sarcophagus, the two series of Hogarths, 
the Canaletto, the Clovio illumination, and the Tasso 


Sir John Soane, to whom the public is indebted for 
assembling and preserving this eallection at a great ex- 
pense, was the son of a bricklayer. In his profession of 
an architect he acquired considerable fame, with wealth 
that enabled him to indulge his taste in accumulating 
rarities and works of art. He died in 1837, at the age 
of 84, having, a few before his decease, obtained 
an act of parliament for settling and preserving his mu- 
seum, library, and works of art for the benefit of the 
public, and for establishing a sufficient endowment for 
the maintenance of the same. Under this act the 

pe er vested in a body of trustees, and the divi- 
dends of a sum of L.30,000 stock are applied under their 
direction in its support. The curator, Mr George 
Bailey, resides at the museum, and all who have occa- 
sion to trouble him personally must thankfully acknow- 
ledge his attentive offices. 


LUCY FENNEL 
A TALE OF HUMBLE HEROISM. 


In a small village near the town of Honiton, in Devon- 
shire, there livéd a widow and her son. The old woman 
had, till her sight failed her, not only earned a suffi- 
cient livelihood, but had saved a little money, by mak- 
ing that kind of lace for the manufacture of which 
Honiton is so widely famed. When, from the infir- 
mities of age, she could no longer ply her vocation suc- 
cessfully, it happened fortunately that her son, by his 
labour as a farm servant, was able to make up the defi- 
ciency. He was a fine, spirited young fellow, who went 
pwees his laborious occupations with a good-will and 
cheerfulness which was so satisfactory to his employer, 
that he determined to advance, whenever opportunities 
offered, so assiduous a servant and good a son. 

Some two years before our story opens, it happened 
that a young woman, the daughter of a decayed farmer 
in the southern of the county, came to superintend 
the dairy of Damerel’s master. It was not un- 


| | 
| 
| Of tardy execution. 
Five ample plates the broad — compose, - 
And godlike labours on the surface rose. 
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natural that the buxom lass and the young man should 
form a mutual attachment. As they were both very 
well conducted persons, their love passages were looked 
upon with a favourable eye both by Dame Damerel and 
by the farmer’s wife, 


when Farmer Modbury’s wife died, other circum- 
stances occurred which induced him to promote Luke 
Shortly after the demise of his wife also, he 
give Lucy, in addition to her 
dairy duties, the sole charge ofthe houackeeping 
ith the rise in his fortunes, Luke’s thoughts were 


passion to his mother, consulting her on 
the propriety of the step he wished to take; which was 
simply to marry Lucy, and bring her to live in the cot- 
tage. The old dame was not surprised at the proposal, 
for she expected it to be,#made from the day Luke’s 
wages were increased. She had made up her mind 
what to advise, and did not shrink from advising it, 
although it would not be agreeable to her son. ‘ Luke,’ 
she said, ‘ you must still wait. Your earnings are not 
sufficient to keep Lucy comfortably ; and she, you know, 
would have to give up her which is now a good 
oe. Be yon would not only be injuring yourself, but 


Luke fired up at this, and unkindly hinted that his 
mother did not wish to have a companion to share their 
home. The old dame, though much hurt, denied that 
any such feeling swayed her, and advised him to consult 
Lucy herself. Dame Damerel had that confidence in 
the girl's good sense and prudence, that she was sure 
even Lucy would not consent to marry so soon as Luke 


In no very amiable mood the lover sought his mis- 
tress at the farm-house. He went into the kitchen, 


he walked homewards—‘no doubt she'll not consent 
when I propose to marry her, though I can keep her. 
Farmer Modbury will be a better match for her than a 
poor hard-working lad like me. But I'll see about that 
—it shall be now or never. If she wont marry me in 
a shall!’ Im truth, Luke had been 
usy creep over him ever since 
oe ¢ to be Modbury’s housekeeper ; and 
rong de: should be pee alone with him into the 
ao to make his tea, confirmed what were pre- 
i only suspicions. On entering the cot his 
looks almost frightened his mother; but was 

silent as to the cause, and went sullen. to bed. 
Farmer Modbury up the old Devonshire 
the people in his employment ; 
and the day after, when Luke with the rest of his com- 
panions sat at the table, he watched the actions and 
tormenting ng w possessed him. 
The meal concluded, he followed the girl to the dairy, 
as was his custom; for a short and sweet interview 

could always be snatched at that time. The 
one was, however, the reverse. In a hard tone of voice, 
and with an abrupt manner, Luke inquired if she were 


ready to have him? The girl frankly answered, ‘ Of 


course I am, Luke; but what should make you ask the 
by 
jealousy was a assuaged by Lucy 
and becoming more calm, he 
her his plans. ‘It will never do, Luke,’ she replied. 


‘Besides, my father, whom I must send to ‘about it, 
would not consent. No, no, we must wait.’ 
‘Wait! for what, I should like to know? To give 
master, I suppose, a chance of-—of——’ 
‘ Why,’ said up a 
the very thought—‘ why, of asking you to take poor 
dead place!’ 


Fennel’s face. She cast 
a reproachful look on her lover, and seemed ready 
to cry; but woman’s pride came to her aid, and she 
left the dairy, as if to hear another of Luke’s 
terrible words. Had the young man not gone out imme- 
diately, he might have heard ill-suppressed sobs issuing 
from the room into which the maiden had shut herself. 
‘She is afraid*to face me,’ said Luke to himself as he 
crossed the courtyard. ‘No, no, she can’t deceive me, 
— she is trying.’ 
e directions Damerel gave to the workmen that 
were so udicious t that his master happening 
to overhear ditches to fill up a drain whic 
ought to have been opened, gave him a severe repri- 
mand. Luke received what was said with the worst 
feelings, continually repeating to himself, ‘ Ah, he has 
a spite ag me now. He did not make that girl his 
ated nothing. J’m not wanted here, I can 


work was over, it that as Luke was 
returning to his own cottage he pod peony Larkin, a 
neighbouring farmer’s son, who him to accom- 
pany him to Honiton, where he was going to ‘see the 
sodgers,’ a regiment being about to pass through the 
town on its way to form part of Plymouth garrison. 
To beguile the care which tormented him, he gladly 
consented, and having gone home to put on his Sun- 
day clothes, was soon equip for the evening's expe- 
dition. The two friends to pass Modbury’s parlour 
window, and it was tea-time. Luke cast an inquisitive 
glance towards it, and trembled when he saw blind 
being slowly pulled up. Presently it revealed the 
figure of Lucy, very nicely dressed with a new and 
handsome cap. Something having prevented the blind 
from being drawn quite to the top, Lucy mounted on 
the window-seat to adjust it, and » ¥, about to descend, 
Luke plainly saw his master come forward, give her 
one hand, while with the other he assisted her down 
by the waist! Damerel grasped the tree he was resting 
against for support; a film came over his eyes; but a 
few rough jokes from Larkin recovered him, and hear- 
ing the military band in,the distance, he endeavoured 
to forget his cares, and trudged on towards Honiton. 
Meanwhile, the moment Lucy had finished her duties 
at the tea-table, she hastened to Damerel’s cottage, in the 
hope, not of seeing her lover, but his mother, alone. 
The old dame, perceiving her pale and in low spirits, 
thought she divined the cause, by supposing the girl 
was sorrowing at the imprudence of the step Luke had 
to her. ‘ Well, well,’ said the kind old woman, 
‘things may not be so bad after all, Lucy. And since 
Luke has set his heart so much upon it, and you, I 
am sure, are nothing loath, we must try and manage it. 
Y'll tell you what I’ve been thinking, girl. You see the 
great mischief will be your being obliged to give u 
your at the-farm; now, I fnow a plan by which 
| be mended. You handy 
maid; and suppose—suppose’—an e good old 
woman took Lucy’s hands in hers—‘ suppose I teach 
7"rhese words poured light into Lucy’s heart which 
ese words a t into 8 w 
seemed to banish all her grief. The means of rendering 
herself independent of her present situation was all she 
wished for. She loved Luke tenderly, dearly, and with 
a fervent, virtuous desire, wished 
This wish had grown much stron jag Fg 
fal h him, not onl 
to prove she was ready to sacrifice for 
master had paid her attentions that 
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Lucy, however, loved on, as they thought, in secret, ma 
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wished, 
| 
| where she was. With a sly ominous expression the 
| girl replied ‘that Miss Lucy was in the best parlour 
making tea for master.’ This information gave poor 
Luke a sort of panic. He trembled, turned pale, and 
hastily retreated from the house. _Discontented thoughts | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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| 
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left no doubt on her mind that he desired her for his 


heard the news, she was much 
‘Oh, it is too bad!’ she exclaimed, ‘to 
think that my Luke should be the means of preventing 
you from marrying so well—you who are worthy of any 


man. 

‘Do not think of that; I could not be happy with 
I love. So dear mother—for I will 

ways you so—let me hear what plan you propose.’ 

‘ Well, instead of talking idly, as we always do when 
you come to see us, you shall let me teach you the lace- 
making. Come every night, and in a month or two 
I shall be able to put you in a way to earn quite as 
much as you do now at Farmer Modbury’s. When this 
is the case, we must see about getting yourself and 
Luke asked in church, for surely both your earnings 
put together will be enough to keep you comfortably.’ 

? 

‘I will answer for him, girl. I have known him longer 
than he has known himself. I nursed him, and I can 
say with truth that a better hearted man does not live. 
Should he again offer you any civilities, tell him the 
whole truth, and I'll warrant he will not repeat them.’ 

That evening Lucy tripped home with a light heart. 
When she retired to rest, she built many an air-castle 
of future happiness. 

The next morning, as the home-servants of Modbury’s 
farm were going to their daily toil, they found a crowd 


round Damerel’s cottage door. On inquiring into the 


cause, they were told that Luke had in a fit of despair | time, 


enlisted as a soldier, and that the news had wrought so 
violently on the feelings of his mother, that it was 
thought she could never recover! 

The scene inside the cottage was painfully distressing. 
The old dame was lying on a bed with her clothes sti 
about her, showing that she had not gone to rest the 
whole night. The village doctor was by her side, having 
just bled her, whilst everything strewed about the room 
indicated that the always revolting operation had but 
recently been performed. The neighbours, as they 
crowded round the door, denounced Luke’s conduct as 
rash and heartless. In the midst of their denunciations 
they were joined by another, to whom every word they 

was as a death-wound. It was Lucy. 

Whoever has had the misfortune of often seeing 


of purpose, forming quite an exception to their every-, 
day demeanour. It is after the danger is over, or the 
first crisis past, that they break down, as it were, and 
show themselves to belong to the weaker sex. Thus 
it was with Lucy. When she entered the cottage, she 
had a full knowledge of the death-blow which had been 
inflicted on her hopes of future happiness. Still, she 
seemed calm and collected. When s 
- the surgeon to bathe Mrs Damerel’s temples her- 


was calm and 
occasionally pressed her hand tightly against her brow, 
as if to cool its burning agony, you would have thought 
that she suffered no further anxiety than that which 
usually felt whilst attending the sick. 

It was, however, when she was left alone 


* | can afford, and I have 


y Regiment, Light Dragoons, 
and the 


She unjustly upbraided herself for ha 
innocently, given Luke cause of cion. weight 
of blame which she took to was 


‘I have been his ruin!’ she exclaimed, bury- 
her face in his mother’s bosom. 

n the old dame had strength to speak, she whis- 
red Lucy not to give way, but to bear up against it. 
past she wisely said was incurable ; ‘ We must keep 
our senses whole for the future. While we keep heart, 

there is no fear of our seeing him again yet’ ° 
The story reached Farmer Modbury as he was sit- 
ting down to breakfast. He was deeply shocked even 
when he knew no more than that Luke had enlisted ; 
but when, on visiting the cottage, the whole truth was 
explained to him by Lucy, he felt both grief and disap- 
intment. He was, however, determined not to abandon 
suit as hopeless, and returning home, wrote to her 
father (he was a widower), explaining what had hap- 
pened, and giving a frank exposition of his own honour- 
able views as regarded Lucy. ‘No doubt,’ he con- 
cluded his epistle, ‘ she will soon forget this early and 
unhappy attachment.’ Modbury was a shrewd man, and 
a clever farmer, but he knew very little about women’s 


spent with the invalid. 
One morning while 


the sight of Luke’s handwriting caused her, she pro- 
ceeded to read it aloud. It ran thus :— 
* Maidstone Barracks, Kent. 

My Dearest Motuer—I have at last found rey 
courage to take up my pen, hoping this will find you 
good health, as it leaves me at present, I hope you 
have forgiven me for what I have done. I send you 
two pounds, part of the bounty I received for > 
Do not be afraid, my dear mother, that whilst I live 
you shall want. 

When I went to Honiton, I was to enlist, 
after the soldiers had passed through, by a sergeant of 
a horse regiment, and I took the king’s money ; so I am 
now a private in the —th I am rough-riding 
every day, and expect to be as fit for regular 
duty soon, when I shall be draughted off to the Indies, 
where our head-quarters are, I should be very com- 
fortable if it was not for thinking about home so much. 
They have found out I am a judge of horses, and 
know all about their complaints, so the sergeant- 
told me yesterday I shall get on very well in the 
if I keep a sharp look out. 

Dear mother, I shall see you when I come back 
—I know I shall; and we shall be happy together; for 
now I have nobody else to care about upon the earth. 
I hope she will be happy, for she deserves all this world 

i 8 found Mr Modbury a kind 
master, so I am sure he will make her a kind husband. 
after I had listed, that he and his sister w 
look in upon you sometimes, and help you. Ray 
bless you, my dear mother. My heart was well nigh 
broken; but my comrades have been very kind to me, 
and I want for nothing. Good-by, mother, and believe 
me your ever affectionate son, Luxe DaMEREL. 

P.§.—I do not know when we shall sail for the Indies; 
but in case, please to direct to Private Damerel, —th 

Maidstone, or elsewhere ; 
letter will be sure to come to hand. Once 
more, God bless you, and may God bless her too, dear 


To describe Lucy’s feelings while she read this simply- 


| 
wife. | 
hearts. 
From that day he was extremely kind and con- 
siderate to Lucy. Perceiving how much happier the 
. girl was when she returned from visiting Mrs Damerel 
than at other times, Modbury eg her yright 
by employing another dairymaid, so Lucy t 
have more leisure, which he had no objection should be 
was preparing the house- 
| presence was desired there immediately. Lucy lost no 
and was soon in her accustomed seat at the bed- 
| head. in her hands. It 
| was from her son. ith beating heart Lucy opened 
| it, and after time sufficient to master the emotions which 
women placed in sudden difficulties, or overtaken by an 
unforeseen misfortune, must have remarked that they 
occasionally act with unexpected firmness. They fre- 
quently show a calmness of manner and a directness | 
office as neatly as if no misfortune had befallen her 
When she went to the door to intreat the neigh ; 
to stand away from it, that sufficient air might be ad- 
|] mitted into the room, her voice, though rather deeper 
exhausted, almost senseless mother, that the tide of | 
grief took its full course. 
traught. Through the deep, black future which la 
before her, she could see no gleam of hope or sunligh® 
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worded epistle would be impossible. All the love and 
tenderness which she had felt for Luke during the time 
she had known him, seemed to be concentrated within 
her at that moment. At first she mourned the step he 
had taken as hopeless and irreparable; but, casting her 
eyes upon the lace-work she had the day before been 
doing, a sudden thought seized her. By means of that, 
something might be eventually accomplished. With 
these thoughts she quietly folded the letter, placed it 
on the table beside the bed, and resumed the lace-work, 
scarcely speaking a word. 

Mrs Damerel mistook this action for indifference, and 
in her sincere desire for the girl’s welfare, urged—not 
for the first time—plans and sentiments which, though 
well meant, were utterly revolting to Lucy. Luke had, 
she argued, no doubt behaved very ill, by rashly and 
without explanation tearing himself not only from her, 
but from every person to whom he was dear. On the 
other hand Farmer Modbury’s advances were very 
flattering, and she could hardly blame a girl who had 
been so cruelly treated, even by her own son, were she 
to accept the good fortune that lay before her. 

Still Lucy went on practising her lace-work, her 
heart beating, and her averted eyes swimming with 
tears. At length she exclaimed, ‘ Dame, you will break 
bee if you ever talk in this way again. To you 
I look for comfort and strength in loving Luke, which 
I shall never cease to do. I, whether innocent or not, 
am the cause of depriving you of the comfort of his 
company, and I am determined to restore him to us 
both. You may think it impossible, but it is not. I 
have thought, and thought, and reckoned up everything, 
and am quite sure it can be done.’ 

Re ey make out what you mean?’ said Mrs Da- 


‘Why, that I intend, as soon as I am able to do it 
well enough, to take work from the town, to leave 
Farmer Modbury, and come and be with you. We can 
live on very little, and every spare shilling we will put 
into the savings’ bank, until it amounts to a sufficient 
sum to buy Luke off.’ She then industriously resumed 
her work. It was some time before Mrs Damerel could 
comprehend the full intent and meaning of the sacrifice 
the girl proposed. At first she thought it was a mere 
flighty resolution, that would not hold long; and even 
when she was made to understand that it was unshaken, 
she looked at the achievement as impossible; for at 
that time the prices for lace-work were falling, in con- 
sequence of the recent introduction of machinery. 

About a week after this all her doubts vanished, for 
on Michaelmas day, when Lucy’s term of service with 
Farmer Modbury expired, sure enough she brought 
her box, and declared she had come to stay with her 
adopted mother. She had previously been to a master 
manufacturer in Honiton with a specimen of her lace, 
and it was so well approved, that she obtained a commis- 
sion for a large quantity on the spot. By this time the 
old dame had.completely recovered from her illness, 
and was able to move about, so as to attend to the little 
domestic concerns of the cottage; Lucy could therefore 
give her undivided attention to her work. 

Her proceedings were by no means agreeable to her 
father or to Modbury. The former wrote enjoining her 
by no means to leave the farmer’s house; but the letter 
came too late, for she had already taken her departure. 
Modbury, however, in replying to an epistle in which 
Fennel had given him free consent to marry his daugh- 
ter, expressed a thorough conviction of the firmness of 
the girl’s porrces, and that at present it was impossible 
to shake it. Though she had left his roof, he should 
continue to watch over her, and hoped, by persever- 
ing kindness and attention, eventually to win her affec- 
tions. Under these circumstances Lucy quietly estab- 
lished herself in Mrs Damerel’s cottage. 

At first she found it a hard matter to gain sufficient 
money for her labour to recompense the dame for her 
board and lodging, which she insisted upon doing every 
time she was paid by her employers. Still she wrought 


on, although her savings were small, and at the end of 
several months they bore a hopeless proportion to the 
large sum which was required. But time seemed a 
small object to her: she looked forward to the end, and 
in it she saw such a world of reward and happiness, 
that no toil would be too much to arrive at it. She had 
answered Luke’s letter with her own hand, assuring 
him of her unshaken attachment, in spite of all that had 
happened; but unfortunately he sailed for India, 
and it was sent thither after him, in obedience to the 
vague ‘elsewhere’ which had been added to the super- 
— according to his wish. 

Slow progress was not the only trouble Lucy had to 
contend with. Modbury’s attentions pained her as 
much as Luke’s absence; the more so because they 
were so full of consideration for her welfare. She knew 
she never could return his kindness, and felt that she 
did not deserve it. She often told Dame Damerel that 
a show of hostility from the worthy farmer would not 
have pained her so much as his unremitting attentions. 

Then, when the neighbours came in to gossip, they 
sometimes spoke against Luke. They would tell her 
that a man who would suspect her on such slight 
grounds, and act as he did, could never be true to her; 
that he would see some other whom he would prefer, 
and some day send home word that he was married; 
neither was it likely that he would ever come home 
alive from the Indies. These poisoned arrows, which 
were meant as comfort, glanced harmlessly from Lucy, 
who was invulnerably shielded by trusting love and 
hope. She would answer ‘ very likely,’ or ‘ it may be,’ or 
‘there is no knowing what may happen in this world of 
trouble,’ and still rattle about her lace-pegs over the 
pillow on which it was made with the quickness of 
magic. Amongst her visitors, however, there were two 
who invariably offered her better consolation; these 
were Larkin and his sister. Tom ‘stuck up,’ as he 
expressed it, for his friend Luke, and always put the 
blame of the enlistment on the wiles and arts of the 
recruiting sergeant, who regularly entrapped him into 
the deed. Many a happy winter evening was spent in 
that humble cottage by Lucy and her friends. Luke 
was never forgotten in their conversations ; for there was 
the lace which was being unweariedly made for his re- 
lease to remind them of him. When Modbury made 
his appearance (and this was very often), the subject 
was of course dropped. 

A year passed away. Neither Lucy nor Modbury 
had made much progress in their several aims ; scarcely 
a tithe of the requisite sum for Luke’s discharge had 
been saved; neither could Modbury perceive that his 
suit advanced. Lucy’s conduct sorely perplexed him. 
She always seemed delighted when he came in, and re- 
ceived him with every mark of cordiality'; but when- 
ever he dropped the slightest plea in his own behalf, 
tears would come into her eyes, and she intreated him 
to desist. He began to remark also, that besides the 
presence of the old dame, which was surely a sufficient 
safeguard against any warmth of manner he might be 
betrayed into, Lucy always contrived to have Susan 
Larkin with her. Should she be absent, Lucy would 
be telling Modbury what a good, industrious, excellent 
girl she was; which, indeed, was the truth. 

No letter came from Luke, and 
that he had received hers. Lucy began gradually to 
despond ; for work became slack, and at times she only 
got enough to ey! her half the day. Not to lose 
ground, however, she hired herself to the neighbouring 
farmers’ wives to sew during her spare time, leaving 
Dame Damerel to the occasional care of Susan Larkin. 
While she was sitting at work during one of these 
engagements, she compared her own cheerless lot 
with the happiness which surrounded her. The far- 
mer was g the newspaper, his wife and daughter 
assisting her in the work she was doing. As she 
made this comparison, and thought of Luke, banished 
as it were from his home, and enduring | ary severe 
hardships, she could scarcely refrain weeping. 


| 
| 
| 
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Now and then the farmer read a paragraph from the 
paper, and presently exclaimed—‘ Ah, our young 
squire has got safe to his regiment in India.’ At these 
words Lucy trembled, but went on rapidly with her 
work, lest her emotion should be noticed. She had pre- 
viously heard that the son of a neighbouring proprietor 
had bought a commission in Luke’s regiment, and this 
was almost like having news of Luke himself. Pre- 
sently the reader went on with the paragraph—‘ We 
understand there has been a fatal disease which has 
carried off many of the——’ The farmer made a pause 
here, and Lucy’s heart sank within her. ‘Oh, I see,’ 
the old gentleman ejaculated; ‘the corner is turned 
down’—‘ has carried off many’—yes—‘ many of the 
—— horses.’ 

This little incident produced such strong emotions in 
Lucy’s frame, that though she felt, upon the whole, 
much gratified by merely hearing about Luke’s regi- 
ment and its horses, yet she became too ill to proceed 
with her work, and found it necessary to return to the 


cottage. 

Lucy soon altered her plan of engaging herself out ; 
for the idea struck her, that if she were to make lace 
on a sort of speculation, and keep it by her till it was 
wanted, she would in the end make a greater profit. 
Having, when her father was in good circumstances, 
been partly educated at an Exeter boarding-school, 
she had acquired there some knowledge of drawing, 
and by exercising her pencil, she now invented some 
very pretty lace patterns. 

Lucy wrought and hoped on for another year. Still 
nothing was heard from Luke. A new mity had 
fallen upon Lucy. Her father, a broken and decayed 
man, had come to live near her, and was now nearly 
dependent on her for support. Both Modbury and 


Farmer Larkin gave.him little jobs to do, for which | On read 


they liberally recompensed him. The quantity of lace 
Lucy was employed to make was so small, that it just 
sufficed to keep her and her father; while her little 
capital, instead of increasing, was gradually absorbed 
by the purchase of materials for the stock her industry 
accumulated. Susan Larkin frequently visited her, and 
Modbury was seldom absent. 

No ill fortune seemed to depress the persevering gi 
Even though she was working almost night and day, s 
still kept up her spirits. Indeed, at every new misfor- 
tune, a fresh accession of firmness and resolution seemed 
to nerve her. About this time her father died, invok- 
ing blessings on her for having been so good a daughter. 
After the first shock of grief had passed, she continued 
her task amidst the most hopeless circumstances. The 
lace-trade sunk lower and lower; still Lucy wrought 
on, under a strong presentiment that it would improve. 
She did not relax one hour’s labour, although she was 
now receiving much less for it than when she began. 
She accumulated so large a stock,’ that at last every 
shilling of her savings was spent for materials. In 
exchange, however, she possessed a large quantity of 
beautiful lace, that even, if it sold at the present low 

ices, would have yielded a small profit. At last things 

so bad, that a sale seemed unavoidable, disad- 
vantageous as it might be. Lucy, now an object of com- 
miseration amongst the neighbours, still retained her 
cheerfulness. That so much patience, modesty, and 
firmness of purpose should not meet its reward, seemed 
almost impossible; and fortune smiled on Lucy when 
nearly hope seemed to have left her. . 

It is well known by what trifles in the mercantile 
world fortunes are lost and won. The detention of a 
ship, the non-arrival of a mail, has ruined hundreds; 
whilst some equally unforeseen caprice of fashion or 
similar accident has made as many fortunes. It hap- 
pened, when Lucy had the greatest cause for — 

, that within a short period two members of the 
royal family died. Mourning lace was then much in 
request, on it happened that most of Lucy’s stock was 
of that kind. Suddenly, commissions from Honiton 
flowed in, and Lucy was kept constantly at work, at 


wages much higher than before—her own stock acquir- 
ing fresh value while the price continued to rise. Young 
Larkin, who was a shrewd fellow, advised her to ‘ hold’ 
it till the value increased still more. She took the ad- 
vice, and at the proper moment sold it at a price she 
never hoped to realise. At the end of a week she found 
herself in possession of a sum which was, within a few 
pounds, sufficient to procure her lover's discharge from 
the army! 

Poor Lucy could hardly believe her eyes when the 
manufacturer laid down the bank-notes before her. She 
pinned them carefully into the bosom of her frock, 
and hastened to tell Dame Damerel that all their 
troubles were over. The old woman’s eyes glistened as 
Lucy unpinned her treasure and laid it on the table. 
It was counted, re-counted, and wondered over. What 
was to be done with it till the rest was procured? Who 
would take care of it? 

This delight was, however, somewhat damped when 
they came to consider that, — aside all uncer- 
tainty about his fate, it would be at least six months 
before Luke’s discharge could reach him; then an 
additional half year would elapse ere he could get 
back. It was a long time to wait. ‘Never mind, 
dear mother, said Lucy, ‘the time that has passed 
since he left seems scarcely a year, although it is three. 
It is only because the twelvemonth is to come that 
it appears to be so long. Still,’ she said, considering 
and heaving a deep sigh, ‘ we have not got his discharge 
yet, and great as this sum is, some more must be earned 
to make up the rest.’ 

‘Leave that to me,’ returned Mrs Damerel. 

Next day, when Lucy returned from the post-office, 
where she had taken a letter for Luke, she found an- 
other lying on the table in Larkin’s handwriting. 
ing the superscription, she found it was ad- 
dressed to the war-office. ‘Yes,’ said Mrs Damerel in 
answer to her inquiring glances, ‘it is all done now, 
Lucy ; and this letter is to be sent off to tell the great 
people that we can have the money ready to buy our 
dear Luke off again.’ 

Larkin had, in truth, gladly supplied the small sum 
which was deficient. The letter was sent, and in less 


girl. | than a week an immense despatch found its way to the 


village, which excited universal wonderment. It was a 
great oblong missive, with the words ‘ On his majesty’s 
service’ printed at the top. It had an enormous seal, 
and was directed to ‘ Mr Thomas Larkin.’ A crowd of 
idlers followed the postman with this epistolary phe- 
nomenon, in the hope of getting some knowledge of its 
contents. Tom, however, when he read it, coolly put 
it into his pocket, and walked to the cottage without 
saying a word to anybody. 

This letter seemed like a climax to Lucy’s good for- 
tune, and ‘ begged to inform Mr Larkin that Corporal 
Farrier Damerel was on his way to England to super- 
intend the selection of troop horses, and that his dis- 
charge should be made out when he had arrived and 
performed that duty.’ 

Scarcely a month after the errival of the official de- 
spatch, a corporal of dragoons was seen trespassing on 
Farmer Modbury’s fields, by crossing them in great 
haste without any regard to the footpaths. An old 
ploughman roughly warned him off, threatening per- 
sonal ejection. ‘ What, Roger Dart?’ exclaimed the 
soldier, ‘is this the way you welcome a man home after 
a long absence!’ The ploughman stared, and said he 
did not know him. ‘Do you know,’ rejoined the cor- 
poral with a trembling voice and anxious countenance 
—‘ do you know Lucy Fennel ?’ 

* Of course I do,’ returned Roger; ‘ everybody knows 
her, and, if I may make so bold, loves her too! Why, 
sure enough, there she is sitting—don’t you see?— 
there, sitting at Dame Damerel’s door making lace 
for the life of her.’ 

The stranger flew across the field, and the - 
man saw him bound over the hedge, take Lucy into 
arms, and drag her, and enraj 
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cottage. ‘Why, dang me if it bean’t Luke Damerel!’ 
exclaimed the rustic, slapping the thighs of his leather 
breeches; ‘ how main glad the folks will be to see ’un !— 
I know what I'll do.’ Whereupon Roger trudged across 
the fields towards the church. He happened to be one 
on ish ringers, and calling his mates from the 

ey all trudged off to the bell-tower, and rang 
as ever was heard. The whole 
country was in a commotion; the news ran like wildfire 
from lip to lip and ear to ear, till the cottage was beset 
with visitors within and without. But Luke heard 
no welcome, felt no grasp, but that of Lucy and his 
mother. As to Lucy, an intense happiness thrilled 
through her, which absorbed all her faculties, except 
that of feeling the full extent of her bliss. 

This story of patience, endurance, and faith in humble 
life is almost ended. Luke’s furlough only extended to 
a week, which he spent as an inmate of the farm, at 
Modbury’s earnest intreaty; for he now gave up all 
hope of Lucy, and determined to help in rewarding 
her patience by promoting the match with his rival. 
At the end of that time Luke was obliged to depart 
for Yorkshire, to meet the veterina 
purchase horses, in which he was found of the ut- 
most use; but this, together with his excellent cha- 
racter, operated most unfavourably for his discharge. 
The authorities were unwilling to lose so good a soldier. 
The interest of the ‘ squire,’ however, whose son was a 
cornet in Luke’s troop, was set to work, the hard-earned 

id, and the discharge obtained. Damerel got 
a farm to him on advantageous terms, close to his 
native village, and was married amidst more noisy de- 
monstrations by Roger and his company of ringers. 
Modbury had taken to wife Lucy’s friend, Susan Larkin. 

The last time I was in Devonshire I called on Mr 
and Mrs Damerel. They are an interesting old couple, 
have tought tp family in comfort and re- 
spectability. 


THE POSITION OF LITERARY MEN. 


Mas §. C. Hatt, in a short paper in the Art-Union, on 
recently deceased men of genius, speaks a few poignant 
words respecting the condition of the literary labourer 
in this country. Mr Laman Blanchard perished in the 
most miserable manner at forty-one, for want of a kind 


friend to enable him to take that rest which was required | C 


for his overwrought brain. Thomas Hood, during his 
last illness, was obliged to ‘ write wit while propped by 
pillows,’ and produced the chapters of an unfinished 
novel ‘between the intervals and beatings of heart 
disease.’ Well may Mrs Hall add, ‘ Alas, what do those 
endure who write for bread!’ The fact of these two men 
—men of amiable, virtuous, and even prudent conduct— 
dying in the prime of life, without having been able to 
raise themselves above the pressure of immediate want, 

or make any provision for their families, is calculated 
to awaken a strong feeling respecting the position of 
literary men generally. Can it be quite right that, 
while commerce rewards its votaries so h ly, 
the man of superior mind, if he chooses to obey its 
impulse to the gratification and instruction of his fel- 
low-creatures, is almost sure of a life of mean struggles, 
a premature death, and the rendition of his widow and 
children into the mercy of the charitable? The propor- 
tion of service to the general cause surely demands some 
other distribution of the general wealth. Yet how is 
such a change to be, even in 


receive a price for what they have to sell. The 

the productions of his brain into fi 

of books. But the lucrativeness of books is a matter 


ry surgeon and | the risk 


rewarded in this manner. The most exquisite short 
poem, on which the world is to hang delighted for ever, 
and which is to make for its author an undying reputa- 
tion, will bring only a few pounds from a magazine at 
the most; a meritorious history, costing years of labour, 
will be ten before the public without returning one 
penny to the writer; while novels that only serve to 
amuse the passing hour, or compilations of no merit but 
that of. being adroitly ad to a public need, will 
be comparatively well remunerated. There was a great 
noise a few years ago about extension of copyright, as 
favourable to the interests of authors; but if one in a 
thousand ever receive benefit from it, it will be a 
wonder. Even of successful books, except in a few 
brilliant instances, the profits are little, compared with 
the gains of successful business. The author, unlike 
the man of trade, can depute no share of his work. He 
cannot profit by those huge combinations of the labour 
of others which make the factory man a kind of baron 
among his retainers. He must work out the whole for 
himself; and, after all, if he can induce a bookseller to 
publish for him, taking the one half of the profits for 
attending all li he is considered 
as well off. Thus it is that the author, while in society 
a prominent and important being far beyond most 
traders and factors, cannot live on a level with even the 
mediocre of that class, cannot indeed emerge for a mo- 
ment from a humble obscurity, without the greatest 
danger. He can hardly return a cup of tea for the pro- 
fuse dinner to which the shopkeeper invites +a except 
at the hazard of degrading embarrassments. Society 
brings him forward for its own oathein, or from a 
sense that he deserves a high social place; but when 
it hears that he has been tempted by the common and 
natural wish to reciprocate civilities with it, and has 
fallen into pecuniary difficulties in consequence, it con- 
demns him mercilessly, — yw: to the prevalent rule 
in this country with regard to everything in the form 
of debt. In short, the fate of a literary man chancing 
to have the extraordinary prudential gifts that would 
be required of him, and having nothing beyond his pen 
to look to, is—there is no disguising the fact—a cottage 
a garret. He is condemned to personal obscurity of 
mers profound shade, while nominally blazing in 
light of day. Could there be a greater anomaly? 
eupeed the self-denial of those rare beings—the 
incinnatuses, the Dentatuses, the Andrew Marvels— 
from a large class, living unavoidably in a constant 
exposure to the temptations of the most luxurious com- 
munity on earth. It is the merest silliness to look for 
such fruit from such circumstances. We may deplore, 
we may often see special reason to condemn, but we 
also be fully sensible that the arrangements made 
we society for the remuneration and sustenance of 
authors are, in the first place, blameable, and that, while 
human nature is what it is, we have no title to hope 
that these men, as a class, will ever be greatly different 
from what they are. 

The utter falsity of the position of the literary class 
is shown by one painful fact, that the booksellers, the 
men who are most connected with them in business, 
have universally, in London at least, a low opinion of 
them. It is one of the facts never told in print, but 
everywhere heard in private, that the literary men re- 
siding in the metropolis are generally — by their 
publishers with the utmost degree of distrust. 
show how truly this is the case, we shall relate a little 
anecdote. A publisher of high standing said one day 
to his head clerk, ‘ Why, there is —— [mentioning the 
name of a retail bookseller who had been in business 
for some time, but who was also a writer of books]; he 
by | seems to be doing well. I think we might subscribe 
with him’—[that is, let him have new books upon an 


or 
the 
the 
We 


open account}. ‘Oh, sir,’ said the official, with a hard 
tnoting look, but in the sim earnest, ‘don’t you 
know? He’s an eather” *Oh,’ said the other; ‘t 


be sure he is. I had 


uite forgot.’ No more w 
said, because it was 


that, as a matter of 
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effected? The arrangement established in society 
the reward of all its industrious members is, tl 
| | 
of perfect accident, and a altogether irrespec- | | 
| | tive of their utility to the public. There is nothing 
work of great excellence and originality shall be 
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course, the man’s being an author was a proof of his 
not being entitled to credit. We cannot believe, no one 
having any faith in human nature can believe, that it 
is natural and unavoidable for the highest intellects 
to be deficient in morale ; it must be mainly the effect 
of erroneous circumstances pressing ly op those 


The unsoundness is manifest. What is to be the 
eure? Unfortunately, in England, all remedies for 
great ary evils are Utopian. We therefore suggest 
none, but leave the evil, for the meantime, to be digested 
in the public mind. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


A DARKLY poetical notion was current amongst our 
forefathers, that a person of a morose, unamiable dispo- 
sition was possessed of a devil. They believed that he 
was merely the outer casing, the sheep’s clothing of a 
sort of supernatural wolf; that if the visible shell, in 
the likeness of man, could be removed, there would ap- 
pear to the terrified visions of the multitude a figure 
with horns, hoofs, a tail, and the very sharp goad with 
which it was supposed to prick on its victim to say 
spiteful things, and to do bad actions. This idea of our 
forefathers has been proved by anatomy and physiology 
(of which they knew nothing) to be quite erroneous as 
far as regards the bodily presence of the evil spirit. 
Science has robbed us of the horns, the hoofs, and the 
tail; but it has, with all its poetry-spoiling discoveries, 
= left us the by the atthe 
y nosologists ‘ dyspepsia, rest of the w 
indigestion. 


Many a snappish, disagreeable man, who is feared at 
home as a domestic tyrant, shunned abroad as a social 
Tartar, and denounced everywhere as the wilful incar- 
nation of ill-temper, is nothing more than the victim of 
the demon dyspepsia. Perhaps he was in his early years 
as good-humoured and kind a being as ever breathed. 
Gradually, his friends and relations perceived a change 
in his disposition. This began, in all probability, by 
snappishness to his wife, scolding his children, and 
occasionally kicking his dog. When expostulated with 
for allowing these causeless improprieties to grow upon 
him, he is ready enough to own his faults, but at the 
same time equally ready to make excuses for them. He 

business is going wrong, though you know it 
never prospered better ; or that his children worry him, 
though it is evident he has terrified them into taci- 
turnity and shrinking obedience. He makes every excuse 
but the right one; because, poor wretch, he is perfectly 
ignorant of the real cause. He really believes what he 
says, and thinks that he is on the road to the bankrupt 
court, and that his offspring really are disobedient. 
Alas! it is one of the characteristics of the insidious 
demon he is possessed with to hide itself from the ken 
of its victim. Even when the monster deranges his 
bodily health, and drives him to the doctor, he describes 
every symptom but those which are indicative of the 
real disease. The skilful physician, however, finds it 
out in spite of, or rather in consequence of, his mystifi- 
cations, and proceeds to exorcise the evil spirit—not 
after the ancient plan with bell, book, and candle 
but with pill, draught, and plenty of exercise. 

When, therefore, we meet with such a man as we 
have described, let us be a little charitable. Don’t let 
us denounce him without remorse or mitigation. Pity is 
the proper sentiment which he should awaken. Human 
nature is not as some philosophers 
imagine ; instinctively, our good impulses predominate, 
and would remain dominant, were they not so often 
blunted, checked, and strangled by dyspepsia. Ima- 
gine yourself in a dyspeptic condition, 
whether you could be amiable to your fellow-creatures, 
or be able to assume that virtue when you have it not? 
Fancy yourself in a state which, when asked about it, 


ask | whole system is di 


you are obliged to describe as a something which makes 
you uncomfortable, but you don’t know what ; 


for food, combined with a disgust at the very idea of 
eating it; a constant drowsiness, without the power of 
sleeping ; a sensation of overwhelming fatigue and weari- 
ness, with a longing to take exercise ; a weight over the 
brow, a weight at each joint, a weight at every extre- 
mity, and a still greater weight in the stomach. Then 
as to the state of your nerves: conceive yourself in the 
lowest of low spirits; in hourly dread of some misfor- 
tune; haunted with suspicions concerning your dearest 
friends ; looking upon your whole household as a set of 
conspirators against your comfort : feeling all this, I say, 
with a thorough conviction that such sensations mis- 
lead you; that in reality no misfortune impends; and 
that your family love you dearly. Then at night, in- 
stead of enjoying the benefit of 


* Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ 


you are visited by your attendant demon’s terrible 
ally, nightmare, who inflicts even greater tortures on 
you than his day-time colleague. ‘Ina half-waking or 
intersomnious condition,’ saith the learned Dr Von 
Druffel of Berlin, ‘you behold a monster of some kind 
—a goblin, a fiery horse, a wild gigantic man—glide 
slowly towards you. This apparition seats itself on the 
pit of your stomach, and presses you with such a crush- 
ing weight, that you can neither breathe nor move a 
limb.’ You are not asleep; you are sufficiently awake 
to know that could you but move your little finger the 
charm would be broken, and the vile nightmare gallop 
away. But you cannot: all power is removed, and there 
the imaginary quadruped remains, caprioling upon your 
devoted breast like a heavily-shod war-horse on 

Even when you fall asleep you are no better You 
have horrid visions. You dream yourself to be the 
most detestable villain in existence. In the short space 
of an hour’s nap, you inflict tortures on some dear friend 
which would have frightened a Spanish inquisitor. You 
commit crimes of unheard-of atrocity, and only escape 
the gibbet by waking, the victim of remorse and de- 
spai 


r. 

After enduring all this, picture yourself seated at 
breakfast, and though surrounded with every comfort 
administered by a most affectionate household, just say: 
whether you think it to be within the pale of human pro- 
bability that you could look, speak, or behave pleasantly ? 
If your wife were to offer you the sincerest sympathy, 
| the tenderest condolences, would not the internal 
demon ‘dyspepsia’ incite you to accuse her of ‘ teasing’ 
you? Can you fora moment believe that, in such a state 
of mind and stomach, your expostulation would be mild 
and Christian-like, if the butter were bad, or the cae 
you had just broken somewhat too odoriferous? W 
you, if ever so coaxingly asked, hand over a ue for 
your wife’s milliner’s bill without grumbling ? you 
could do all these things, you are more than mortal. 

Let me repeat, therefore, when you hear an individual 
denounced as a monster of ill-humour, do not be too 
harsh upon his moral character before you have in- 
quired into his physical symptoms. Many a man who 
is accused of having a bad heart, ought rather to be de- 
scribed as having a bad stomach, for the immense in- 
fluence which that organ exercises over the world], 
conduct of mankind is greatly overlooked. A female 
patient of the celebrated French physician Pinel, who 
was fully — with the demon dyspepsia, and knew 
it, thus details her condition :—‘ The foundation of all 
my misfortunes is in my stomach. It is so sensitive, 
that pain, grief, pleasure, and, in a word, all sorts of 
moval efieetiai, seem to take their origin in it. Even 
a frown from a friend wounds me so sensibly, that my 

disagreeably affected by it. I think by 
means of my stomach, if I may be allowed so to express 
— How many apparently evil-disposed persons 
Ww one meets with may be precisely in this lady’s 
condition, and think and act from the dictates of the 


stomach, or rather from those of the demon contained 


ll 
— a condition which, nevertheless, unfits you for occu- 
pation; a feeling which imparts a distressing craving 
| 
| | 
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in it—dyspepsia! How frequently, therefore, may not 
our judgment err in the matter of first causes regard- 
ing petty cruelties and small tyrannies? When, for 
example, a rich debtor refuses a poor creditor « lorg- 
deferred payment, oe not this piece of injustice be 
the result, not so much of sheer dishonesty, as of de- 
ranged digestive organs? May we not attribute it 
less to a defect in the moral sentiments, than to evil 
influences diffused over his nervous system by a piece 
of undigested pigeon-pie? I knew a whole family whose 
happiness seemed to depend upon what the head of 
it ate for dinner. His dietary was watched, especially 
by the younger branches, with incessant anxiety. After 
mutton-chops and boiled rice, they could—providing 
he abstained from pudding—coax papa out of any- 
thing. Boiled beef boded evil; and in that case they 
cared very little to come in as usual to take their share 
of dessert. When lobster-salad had been partaken of, 
they crept about the house like mice, and kept as much 
as ible out of papa’s way. During his paroxysms 
of ill-humour, reasoning was vain; neither the expostu- 
lations of his brother the rector, nor the kind intreaties 
of a wife whom he devotedly loved, were effectual in 
restraining his tetchy ebullitions of spleen. ‘The demon 
within grew daily more influential, till he began to be 
shunned by his friends. No good effect was produced 
even by that. At length a medical adviser was con- 
sulted respecting his cadaverous appearance and certain 
pains which ‘shot’ across the shoulders. The doctor 
ordered him to Cheltenham, placed him on a strict re- 
gimen, enjoined frequent visits to the pump-room, and in 
three months our friend returned, to all appearance an 
angel of good temper. The banished roses returned to 
his cheeks—he felt strong and hearty, and never spoke 
a cross word. His meals were no longer watched, for the 
juveniles found him ever kind and complying, no matter 
what was for dinner. It was, however, observed that he 
ate much more sparingly than formerly, and never 
would allow such a thing as a round of salt beef or a 
lobster to enter his door. 

It is not too much to affirm, that half the crimes to 
which human frailty is liable are concocted in the 
stomach. The poor are incited to mischief by the crav- 
ings of their digestive organs for something to do; 
whilst the rich are often impelled to wrong, because 
they give their digestive powers more than they can do. 
If the former could keep fuller stomachs, and the latter 
emptier ones, there would assuredly be fewer evil deeds 
in the world than are perpetrated at present. 


THE FUEGIANS. 


SeparaTep from the mainland of South America by 
the narrow Strait of Magellan, and extending southward 
for several hundred miles to Cape Horn, lies the Archi- 
of Terra del Fuego. This name, literally signi- 

‘ying Land of Fire, was given to it by the early Spanish 
igators, from the appearance which the = coast 
nted of recent volcanic action. Subsequent voy- 
agers, however, have been unable to detect any lava, 
ice, obsidian, or other volcanic product, but have 

d the prevalent rock to be a trachytic trap, thus 
carrying us back to the geological epoch which gave 
birth to the Alps, Apennines, and crateriform hills of 
Auvergne. The group consists of one large island, four 
others of moderate extent, and a great number of rocky 
islets and reefs—the area of the whole being perhaps 
not less than that of Great Britain. The larger island, 
which forms the eastern and north-eastern portion, and 
occupies considerably more than half of the entire 
superficies, is generally known as King Charles’s South- 
land; the four minor islands, which lie to the south and 
west, are Navarin, Hoste, South Desolation, and Cla- 


rence. 

The physical aspect of the Archi is mountainous, 
rugged, and barren—consisting of a succession of hills 
and valleys, precipices and ravines. The shores are 
indented by deep but narrow arms of the sea, on whose 


sides rise the mountains to an elevation of from’ 2000 to 
3000 feet—the highest being Sarmiento, on the west 
coast of Charles’s Southland, and which attains the 
altitude of 6000 feet. During the greater part of the 
year the summits of the mountains are covered with 
eg snow line in that region being found so low 
as 3 feet. This, together with the heavy rains 
which generally prevail, and the absence of sheltering 
forests, gives to the country a cold and inhospitable 
aspect. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
whole comes absolutely under this description, for the 
western district of the great island consists of a plain 
studded with a number of low hills, which are clothed 
with dwarf trees and creeping evergreens—the level 
grounds yielding a harsh dry grass, on which feed large 
flocks of the gufanacoe, or wild alpaca. 

The climate of Terra del Fuego is much colder than 
that of North Britain, though both are respectively 
situated at about the same distance from the antarctic 
and arctic circles. ‘ The difference,’ says one authority, 
‘is perhaps best indicated by the different elevations at 
which the snow line occurs. In North Britain, it is 
supposed to be at an elevation of 5000 feet; but in 
Terra del Fuego, it occurs between 3000 and 3500 feet. 
The climate of Bergen, in Norway, is perhaps very 
similar to that of Terra del Fuego, where, as at Bergen, 
cloudy weather, rain, and wind, prevail throughout the 
year, and fine days are very rare. No season is quite 
free from frost: the thermometer, even in February, 
which corresponds to our August, descends occasionally 
some degrees below the freezing point; though during 
the winter the mean temperature is said to be 2} de- 
grees above that point. It seems that this peculiarity 
of the climate is to be attributed to the high tempera- 
ture of the sea, which at its surface is never lower than 
45 degrees Fahrenheit, especially in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, where the observations were made. The coasts 
that are exposed to the influence of the open ocean 
have probably a much colder climate, as during the 
winter they are surrounded by large fields of ice, which 
at that season occur as far north as 54 degrees south 
latitude, along the coast of King Charles’s Southland. 
The level portion of that island suffers rather from 
want than from abundance of moisture, like the eastern 
coast of Patagonia.’ This plain, indeed, is the only 
district that presents a habitable aspect; though, from 
the unsteadiness of the climate, it is very questi 
if any agricultural operations could succeed. 

Respecting the natural productions of the group very 
little is known. The United States Expedition found 
the lower hills covered with dense forests of beech, 
birch, willow, and winter-bark, but none fit for tim- 
ber, the trees being not more than forty feet in ex- 
treme height. All of them had their tops bent to the 
north-east by the prevailing south-west winds, and 
looked at a distance more like heath than forest trees. 
Dry harsh grasses are prevalent in the lower valleys, 
among which occur the far-famed tussack so character- 
istic of the Falkland Islands; and plenty of scurvy- 
grass and wild celery were found close to the beach. 
The shores abound in fish and shell-fish; numbers of 
sea-fowl visit them periodically ; and at certain seasons 
shoals of the humpback whale crowd the surrounding 
seas. ‘The guanacoe is the only land animal of import- 
ance; but the natives do not seem capable either of 
entrapping it for food or for domestication, though it 
might be as serviceable to them in these respects as the 
llama to the Peruvians, or the rein-deer to the Esqui- 
maux. Such are the natural features of this distant 
region, which, however uninviting, is not without its 
share of the human race, respecting whom we are en- 
abled to glean some information from the recently pub- 


lished account of the United States Exploring Expedition }. 


under Captain Wilkes. 


| 
| 
| The natives belong to the Petcheree or Yacanacu tribe 
| of Indiana er nny who are the 
some ons 
Seated coast. They lead a miserable life, only to be 
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compared with that of some of the native Australians ; 
they live on shell-fish, and squat themselves in places 
where these are found most abundantly, moving their 
habitations only when the supply is exhausted. ‘ During 
our stay,’ says Captain Wilkes, ‘ we had at various times 
visits from the natives. They were all at first very shy, 
but after they found our friendly disposition towards 
them, 9 - became more sociable and confiding. Be- 
fore our departure from Orange Harbour, a bark canoe 
came alongside with an Indian, his squaw, and four 
children. They were entirely naked, with the exception 
of a small piece of seal-skin, only sufficient to cover one 
shoulder, which is generally worn on the side from 
which the wind blows, affording them some little shelter 
against its piercing influence. 

‘ The Petcherees are not more than five feet high, of a 
light copper colour, which is much concealed by smut 
and dirt, particularly on their faces, which they mark 
vertically with charcoal. They have short faces, nar- 
row foreheads, and high cheek-bones. Their eyes are 
small, and usually black, the upper eyelids in the inner 
corner overlapping the under one, and bear a strong re- 
semblance to those of the Chinese. Their nose is broad 
and flat, with wide-spread nostrils, mouth large, teeth 
white, large, and The hair is long, lank, and 
black, hanging over the face, and is covered with white 
ashes, which gives them a hideous appearance. The 
whole face is compressed. Their bodies are remarkable, 
from the great development of the chest, shoulders, and 
vertebral column; their arms are long, and out of pro- 

rtion ; their legs small, and ill-made. There is, in fact, 
ittle difference between the size of the ankle and leg; 
and when standing, the skin at the knee hangs in a 
large loose fold. In some, the muscles of the leg appear 
almost wanting, and possess very little strength. This 
want of development in the muscles of the leg is owing 
to their constant sitting posture, both in their huts and 
canoes. Their skin is sensibly colder than ours. It is im- 
_ to fancy anything in human nature more filthy. 

hey are an ill-shapen and ugly race. They have little 
or no idea of the relative value of articles, even of those 
that one would suppose were of the utmost use to them, 
such as iron and glass-ware. A glass bottle broken into 

jieces is valued as much as a knife. Red flannel, torn 
into strips, pleases them more than in the piece; they 
wound it around their heads as a kind of turban; and it 
was amusing to see their satisfaction at this small ac- 
quisition. 

‘The children were quite small, and nestled in the 
bottom of the canoe on some dry grass. The woman 
and eldest boy paddled the canoe, the man being em- 
ployed to bail out the water and attend to the fire, 
which is always carried in the bottom of the canoe, on 
a few stones and ashes, which the water surrounds. 

‘ Their canoes are constructed of bark, are very frail, 
and sewed with shreds of whalebone, seal-skin, and twigs. 
They are sharp at both ends, and are kept in shape, as, 
well as strengthened, by a number of stretchers lashed 
to the gunwale. These Indians seldom venture outside 
the kelp, by the aid of which they pull themselves along ; 
and their paddles are so small, as to be of little use in 
propelling their canoes, unless it is calm. Some of the 
officers thought they recognised a party on the Hermit 
Islands that had been on board ship at ge Harbour. 
If this was the case, they must have ventured across the 
Bay of Nassau, a distance of some ten or twelve miles. 
This, if correct, would go to prove that there is more 
intercourse among them than their frail barks would 
lead one to expect. 

‘Their huts are generally found built close to the 
shore, at the head of some small bay, in a secluded spot, 
and sheltered from the prevailing winds. They are 
built of boughs or small trees, stuck in the earth, and 
brought together at the top, where they are firmly bound 
by bark, sedge, and twigs. Smaller branches are then 
interlaced, forming a ——s compact wicker-work, and 
on this grass, turf, and bark are laid, making the hut 
quite warm, and impervious to the wind and snow, 


though not quite so to the rain. The usual dimensions 
of these huts are seven or eight feet in diameter, and 
about four or five feet in height. They have an oval 
hole to creep in at. The fire is built in a small excava- 
tion in the middle of the hut. The floor is of clay, 
which has the appearance of having been well kneaded, 
The usual accompaniment of a hut is a conical pile of 
shells opposite the door, nearly as large as the hut itself. 
Their occupancy of a hut seems to be limited to the 
supply of shell-fish, consisting of mussels and limpits, in 
the neighbourhood. 

‘These natives are never seen but in their huts or 
canoes. The impediments to their communication by 
land are great, growing out of the mountainous and 
rocky character of the country, intersected with inlets 
deep and impassable, and in most places bounded by 
abrupt precipices, together with a soil which may be 
termed a quagmire, on which it is difficult to walk. 
This prevails on the hills as well as in the plains and 
valleys. The impenetrable nature of the forest, with 
the dense undergrowth of thorny bushes, renders it im- 
possible for them to overcome or contend with these 
difficulties. They appear to live in families, and not in 
tribes, and do not seem to acknowledge any chief. 

*On the 11th of March three bark canoes arrived, 
containing four men, four women, a girl about six- 
teen years old, four little boys, and four infants, one of 
the latter about a week old, and quite naked. The 
thermometer was at 46 degrees Fahrenheit. They had 
rude weapons ; namely, slings to throw stones, three rude 
spears pointed at the end with bone, and notched on 
one side with barbed teeth. With this they catch their 
fish, which are in great quantities among the kelp. Two 
of the natives were induced to come on board, after they 
had been alongside for upwards of an hour, and received 
many presents, for which they gave their spears, a dog, 
and some of their rude native trinkets. They did not show 
or express surprise at anything on board, except when 
seeing one of the carpenters engaged in boring a hole 
with a screw-augur through a plank, which would have 
been a long task for them. They were very talkative, 
smiling when spoken to, and often bursting into loud 
laughter, but instantly settling into their natural serious 
and sober cast. 

‘ They were found to be great mimics, both in gesture 
and sound, and would repeat any word of our language 
with great correctness of pronunciation. Their imita- 
tions of sounds were truly astonishing. One of them 
ascended and descended the octave perfectly, followi 
the sounds of the violin correctly. It was then found 
he could sound the common chords, and follow through 
the semitone scale with scarcely an error. They have 
all musical voices, speak in the note G sharp, ending 
with the semitone A, when asking for presents, and 
were continually singing. 

‘Their mimicry became annoying, and precluded our 
getting at any of their words or ideas. It not only ex- 
tended to words or sounds, but actions also, and was at 
times truly ridiculous, The usual manner for interfo- 
gating for names was quite unsuccessful. On pointing 
to the nose, fer instance, they did the same. Anything 
they saw done they would mimic, and with an extra- 
ordinary degree of accuracy. On these canoes approach- 
ing the ship, the principal one of the family, or chief, 
standing up in his canoe, made a harangue. He spoke 
in G natural, and did not vary his voice more than a 
semitone. The pitch of the voice of the female is an 
octave higher. Although they have been heard to 
shout quite loud, yet they cannot endure anoise. When 
the drum beat, or a gun was fired, they invariably stopped 
their ears. They always speak to each other in a 
whisper. Their cautious manner and movements prove 
them to be a timid race. The men are exceedingly 
jealous of their women, and will not allow any one, if 
they can help it, to enter their huts, particularly boys. 

‘The women were never suffered to come on board, 
They appeared modest in the presence of strangers. They 
never move from a sitting posture, or rather a squat, 
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with their knees close together, reaching to their chin, 
their feet in contact, and touching the lower of the 
body. They are extremely ugly. Their hands and feet 
were small, and well-shaped, and from appearance, they 
are not accustomed to do any hard work. They appear 
very fond, and seem careful of, their young children, 
though on several occasions offered them for sale 
for a trifle. They have their faces smutted all over, and 


two or three shades lighter in colour. Clothes were 
put on him. He was about twenty-three years of 
age, and was unwell the whole time he was 
from eating such quantities of rice, &c. His 
ment was very great on attending divine service. The 
moment the chaplain began to read from the book, his 
eyes were riveted upon him, where they remained as 

i k 


long as he continued to read. At the end of the wee' 
it was anes, from the hideous FS omg of the | he became dissatisfied, and was set on shore, and soon 
females, produced in doe by their being painted and | appeared naked again. It was observed on presents 


smutted, that they had been disfigured by the men 

vious to coming alongside. The men are employed in 
building the huts, obtaining food, and providing for their 
other wants. women were generally seen paddling 


their canoes. 

* When this party of natives left the ship and reached 
the shore, the women remained in their canoes, and the 
men began building their temporary huts. The little 
children were seen capering quite naked on the beach, 
although the thermometer was at 40 degrees. On the 
hut being finished, which occupied about an hour, the 
women went on shore to take possession of it. They all 
seemed quite happy and contented. 

‘Towards evening Messrs Waldron and Drayton 
visited their huts. Before they reached the shore, the 
natives were seen making a fire on the beach for their 
reception, evidently to avoid their entering the huts. 
On landing, one of the men seemed anxious to talk with 
them. He pointed to the ship, and tried to express 
many things by gestures; then pointed to the south- 
east, and then again to the ship, after which, clasping 
his hands, as in our mode of Prayer, he said “ Eloah, 
Eloah,” as though he thought we had come from God. 

‘ After a little time they gained admittance to the hut. 
The men creeping in first, squatted themselves directly 
in front of the women, all holding out the small piece of 
seal-skin, to allow the heat to reach their bodies. The 
women were squatted three deep behind the men, the 
oldest in front nestling the infants, After being in the 
hut, Mr Drayton endeavoured to call the attention of 
the man who had made signs to him before entering, to 
know whether they had any idea of a Supreme Being. 
The same man then put his hands together, repeating 
as before, “ Eloah, Eloah.” From his manner it was 
inferred that they had some idea of God or a Supreme 
Being. 
oT ir mode of expressing friendship is by jumping 
up and down, They made Messrs Waldron and Dray- 
ton junfp with them on the beach before entering the 
hut, took hold of their arms, facing them, and, jumping 
two or three inches from the ground, making them keep 
time to some simple song which they chanted. 

* All our endeavours to find out how they ignited 
their fire proved unavailing. It must be exceedingly 
difficult for to accomplish, judging from the care 
they take of it, always carrying it with them in their 
canoes, and the danger they thus run of injuring them- 
selves by it. 

‘Their food consists of limpets, mussels, and other 
shell-fish. Quantities of fish, and some seals, are now 
and then taken among the kelp, and, with berries of 
various kinds, and wild celery, they do not want. They 
seldom cook their food much, The shell-fish are de- 
tached from the shell by heat, and the fish are partly 
roasted in their skins, without being cleaned. 

* When on board, one of them was induced to sit at 
the dinner-table: after a few lessons, he handled his 
knife and fork with much dexterity. He refused both 

rits and wine, but was very fond of sweetened water. 

t provisions were not at all to his liking, but rice 


and plumpudding were agreeable to his taste, and he | 2° 


literally cram: them into his mouth. After his ap- 
petite been satisfied, he was in great good humour, 
singing his “ Hey meh leh,” dancing, and laughing. His 
mimicry prevented any satisfactory inquiries being made 
of him ve to a vocal 

* One of these natives remained on board for 
of a week, and being washed and combed, he 


being made, that those who did not reed ee 
a sort of whining ery, putting on the most -look- 
ing countenances imaginable. 

‘They are much addicted to theft if any ~4 
offers. The njght before they left the bay, oy 8 
and cut up one of the wind-sails, which been 
scrubbed and hung up on shore to dry. 

‘ Although we no absolute proof of it, we are 
inclined to the belief that they bury their dead in 
caves.” 

Such is the amount of our information respecting this 
simple and primitive people. We know nothing of their 
origin, of their social manners and customs, of their 
language, or of their religion. They are a little section 


of the human race removed perhaps the farthest of any | 


from civilisation, and in whom, from that very circum- 
stance, we take all the deeper interest. External con- 
ditions seem to detain them at the lowest verge of human 
existence ; and yet we believe they might make 

to a better state of being, notwithstanding the appa- 
rently insuperable difficulties which now oppose it. 


ARTIFICIAL DUCK-HATCHING IN CHINA. 


One of the greatest lions in Chusan (for we have lions 
here as well as you in London) is an old Chinaman, who 
hatches duck eggs in thousands every g by artificial 
heat. The first question put to a sight-seeing stranger 
who comes here is, whether he has seen the hatching pro- 
cess; and if he has not, he is immediately taken out to see 
the old Chinaman and his ducks. An account of the house 
and the process will probably interest you, and I therefore 
send you a leaf of my private journal, which I wrote on the 
morning of my first visit. 

It was a beautiful morning in the end of May, just such 
a morning as we have in the same month in England, per- 
haps a little warmer; the sun was upon the grass, the 
breeze was cool and refreshing, and altogether the effect 
Emasnees upon the system was of the most invigorating 

ind, and I su I felt it more, having just arrived from 
Hong-Kong, and suffering slightly from the unhealthy at- 
mosphere of that island. mist and vapour were rolling 
lazily along the sides of the hills which surround the plain 
on which the city of Tinghai is built ; the Chinese, who 
are generally early risers, were already proceeding to their 
daily labours; although the greater part of the labour- 
ing population are very poor, yet they seem contented and 
happy Walking throngh the city, out at the north gate, 
and ring the ramparts behind, I passed through some 
Tice fields, the first crop of which is just planted, and a five 
minutes’ walk brought me to the poor man’s cottage. He 
received me with Chinese politeness; asked me to sit 
down ; offered me tea and h o pipe, two things always at 
hand in a Chinese house, perfectly ind ble, 
Having civilly declined his offer, I asked permission to exa- 
mine his hatching-house, to which he immediately led the 
way, and gave me the following aecount of the process, 
First, however, let me describe the house. 

Chinese cottages generally are wretched build 
of mud and stone, with damp earthen floors, scarcely fit 
for cattle to sleep in, and remind one of what the Scottish 
cottages were a few years ago; which now, however, are 
happily among the things that were. The present one was 
ex o the general rule: bad fitting, loose, creak- 

ing doors; paper windows, dirty and torn; ducks, 


ing equal rights with their 


hildren, grandchildren, and, 
masters ; t) t were chi chi 
aught that I know, 


tails, and costume, would be a capital 


v 5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
fowls, dogs, and pigs in the house and at the doors, seem- 
for 
. rm™m- 
a most motley which, with their shaved | 
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The hatching-house is built at the side of the cottage, 
and in a kind of long shed, with mud walls, and thickly 
thatched with straw. Along the ends and down one side 
of the building are a number of round straw baskets, well 

lastered with mud, Kod sry: od them from taking fire. In 
he bottom of each et there is a tile placed, or rather 
the tile forms the bottom of the basket ; upon this the fire 
acts, a small mye pe being below each basket. The top 
is open, having of course a straw cover, which fits closely, 
and which covers the eggs when the process is going on, 
the whole having the appearance of a vase which we some- 
times see upon a pedestal at home, or rather exactly 
like the Chinese manure tanks, which perhaps are less 
known. In the centre of the shed there are a number of 
large shelves placed one above another, upon which the 
en the eggs are brought, they are put into the baskets 
described above, the fire is lighted below, and, according 
to some observations made with a thermometer, the heat 
kept up pap Peg a og 95 to 102 degrees; but the 
Chinamen regulate the heat by their own feelings, and not 
by thermometer, and therefore it will of course con- 
siderably. In four or five days after the eggs have been 
subject to this temperature, they are taken carefully out, 
one by one, to a door in which a number of holes have been 
bored exactly the size of the eggs; they are then held in 
these holes, and the Tadsomnens took through to the light, 
and are able to tell whether they are good or not. If good, 
they are taken back, and replaced in their former quarters ; 
if hag Pg | are of course excluded. In nine or ten days 
after this, that is, about fourteen days from the commence- 
ment, the eggs are taken out of the baskets, and spread 
out on the shelves which I have already noticed. Here no 
fire-heat is applied, but they are covered over with cotton 
and a kind Hi blanket, remaining in these circumstances 
about fourteen days more, when the young ducks burst 
their shells, and the poor Chinaman’s shed teems with life. 
These shelves are large, and capable of holding many thou- 
sands of eggs; and it is really a curious sight, particularly 
during the two last days, when the hatching takes place. 
The Chinese who rear the young ducks in the surrounding 
country know exactly the day when ey Bt be ready for 
removal, and in two days after the shell is burst, the whole 
of these little creatures are sold, and conveyed to their 
new quarters. of Atheneum, 


MONASTIC LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 


Their mode of living may be summed up in a sentence— 
an utter nepiect of the duty of religious teachers, and the 
untrammelled gratification of every passion. Hunting was 
a favourite pastime of theirs, and of none of their privileges 
were they more jealous. Their dependents were dragged 
before their courts, to endure temporal punishment in this 
world, and to have directed against them anathemas as to 
the next, for the smallest infraction of their hunting or 
fishing privileges. With regard to nobles as powerful as 
themselves, complaints are made to the sovereign, and 
solemn obligations are taken for the security of these sacred 
rights. Hart and hind, boar and roe, the eyries of falcons 
and tersels, are to be preserved intact ; an hunting with 
hounds or nets, or setting traps to destroy game, were sins 
which scarcely repentance could atone for. The monks 
themselves, too, appear to have been given somewhat to 
—— if we may judge from the jealousy of the ~~ 

ing proprietors. The dull monotony of a religious life 
Oy penenatiy variegated by such exhilarating sports, 
and the contemporary literature is rich in the glowing 
deseriptions of their skill. On rising at the matin bell, the 
monk, after his orisons were said, would, if of a cw dis- 
nate take his rod, and on the banks of the classic 
weed, or at the Falls of Clyde, he could with great benefit 
pass the forenoon, But if, again, of a more energetic dis- 
position, his hounds and his nets would do effectual exeeu- 
tion upon the game of the monastic preserves. On the 
monk’s return, he would shrive any unfortunate victim, who, 


| like John de Graham, was ignorant of the law, and sus- 


ible of flattery, and, with an appetite sharpened by his 
fleane’s exercise, he would sit down to the plentiful repast 
wale) Wie bunting or skill had catered. Wheaten 
bread was provided by the fidelity of his flock ; a flagon of 
wine, too, was not wanting to wash down the repast ; and 
from a transaction with certain Florentine merchants, it 


did not always thrive with the monkish constitution. 
Pious as they were, they still were subject to the ills of 
po and =. above the aid of the Materia Medica. hee 4 
lasgow fathers especially appear to have been mue 
troubled with peculiar affections of the ceumadh, aad have 
formally preserved in their cartulary a famous pill, to pre- 
vent flatulency. The iar ingredients of this composi- 
tion are stated in detail; but as our medical know is 
not so extensive as to enable us to speak decidedly of its . 
merits, we think it better not to quote the receipt, in case 
it may be ineautiously applied. Another celebrated pi 
ey with the recommendation that P Alexander 
the Sixth ?) frequentiy used it, and which had the great 
advantage of not compelling the patient to intermit his 
usual diet or his flagon of wine. e religious service of 
the day, it might be thought, would break up for a little 
the hilarity of the ge Senge =p: But this opinion is 
founded on mistake. ey threw a pleasant air even over 
the gloom of devotion, and in their religious duties they 
were unable to restrain their jokes. This having apparent! 
scandalised the vulgar, certain rules were enacted, b which 
their conduct in this respect was to be regulated. The 
cartulary of Moray contains the Constitutiones Lyncolnienses, 
inserted as proper rules for the priests of that northern 
province, from which we learn that they were to enter the 
place of worship, not with insolent looks, but decently, and 
in order; and were to be guilty of no laughing, or of at- 
tempting the perpetration of any base jokes (turpi risu aut 
jocu), and at the same time were to conduct their whisper- 
ings in an undertone. Nature, however, will have its way. 
A full stomach is not the best provocative to lively atten- 
tion, and it is therefore far from wonderful that the fathers 
dosed. Ingenuity provided a remedy even for this, and the 
eurious visitor will find in the niches of the ruined walls of the 
ecclesiastical edifices of other days oscillating seats, which 
turn upon a pivot, and require the utmost care of the sitter 
to keep steady. The poor monk who waquld dare to indul, 
in one short nap, would, by this most cruel contrivance, 
thrown forward upon the stone floor of the edifice, to the 


great danger of his neck, and be covered at the same time 
with ‘the laughter and joking’ of his brethren. —North 
British Review. 


SLOW PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Times, a few months ago, had some remarks on this 
subject, in which there is too much truth. After alluding 
to the number of associations for public improvement 
which every day gives birth to, and which seem to imply 
that there is no government to take up such public matters, 
it proceeds to say— The reports of commissioners published 
within these ten years are a perfect encyclopedia of com- 
mercial, statistical, and sanitary lore. There are blue books 
enough to remodel a world, if a world could be found tract- 
able enough for the process. But there it ends. As for 
any good that’s done, parliament might as well be a club 
of savans. It ostentatiously proclaims its knowledge. It 
perceives and commends improvement, but acquiesces in 
deterioration. Three sessions have passed iy | since the 
report from the Poor Law Commissioners on the sanitary 
condition of the labouring population. The volume is fast 
sinking down the gulf of time, and nothing is done, Other 
reports on the same subject have followed, and still remain, 
what for the present they are likely to remain, virgin re- 
ports, wedded to no legislation. Our respectable senators 
might as well amuse themselves with dropping straws into 
a stream, and watching their downward progress, as in put- 
ting out blue books, destined only for the race of oblivion, 
The absurdity must stare our legislators in the very face, 
when they find themselves announcing truisms and noto- 
rieties acknowledged and known by all the world years and 
years. Why do people who, in their place and legitimate 
post, can remedy ills, content themselves with lai 
them to those who cannot? All the world knows, 
course, that Harley Street is not only a pleasanter, but a 
healthier locality than Houndsditch; that streets are better 
than lanes, lanes than courts and alleys; that one family 
in a tenement is better than ten, one bed in a room better 
than half-a-dozen, and so on ; that air, water, and fire, are 
as necessary to health as to comfort ; that sewers under 
ground are better than noonday filth. Since there were 
cities, these truths have been matters of painful recogni- 
tion. The recent re only show, with details and cir- 
cumstances, that what is true everywhere, espec' 
true in the most populous city of 
all. y lords and gentiemen, we know it—everybody 


| 
would appear that the priests of Glasgow had acquired a ° 
refined taste for foreign luxuries. Good living, however, 
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knows it: what then? The answer is, that we are to have 
a society to further these objects. y ! what are mem- 
bers of parliament made for, if they are to delegate the 
economical functions of government to No. 17, two pair to 
the right, Exeter Hall? The legislature can effect these 
objects—a society can not! Every year only strengthens 
the conviction of sensible men, that governments must give 
a higher place to questions of social economy, and under- 
take them with a stronger hand, a wider aim, and more 
uniform system. The great object of government is the 
common weal. Whatever the state can recognise and pro- 
nounce to be hurtful to the public, ought to be considered 
acrime. Nay, it should not allow a man to hurt himself 
if it can prevent it, for wilful self-injury is only a degree of 
self-destruction. An undrained street, an uncovered sewer, 
a crowded garret, want of water, an atmosphere needlessly 
vitiated with miasma or smoke, are all so many wholesale 
manslaughters which kill their thousands to the ones that 
die less silently by the knife or the bludgeon, by careless 
carters or uncov: machinery. We know the jealousy 
which stands between sovereign power and private liberty ; 
but we venture to ict a time when people will pro- 
nounce a liberty to foster hotbeds of moral crime and phy- 


sical infection, or to poison the air breathed by myri as 
Sap ppanaens license than the toleration of pirates or 


INFLUENCE OF ACCIDENT ON GREAT MEN. 


It isa curious coincidence that the two test Chan 
lawyers of their day should both have forced into 
the profession by incidental circumstances. Romilly says, 
that what principally influenced his decision was the being 
thus enabled to leave his small fortune in his father’s 
hands, instead of buying a sworn clerk’s seat with it. ‘ At 
a later period of my life—after a success at the bar which 
my wildest and most sanguine dreams had never painted 
to me—when I was gaining an income of L.8000 or L.9000 
es have often reflected how all that prosperity had 

out of the pecuniary difficulties and confi cir- 
cumstances of my father.’ Wedderburn (Lord Lough- 
borough) began as an advocate at the Scotch bar. In the 
course of an altercation with the Lord President, he was 
provoked to tell his lordship that he had said as a judge 
what he could not justify as a gentleman. Being ordered 
to make an apology, he refused, and left the Scotch for the 
English bar. What every one thought his ruin, turned out 

the best thing that could happen to him— 

* There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we may.’ 
Lord Tenterden’s early destination was changed by a dis- 
intment. When he and Mr Justice Richards were 
the home circuit, they visited the cathedral at Canter- 
| ame her. Richards commended the voice of a singing 
man in the choir. ‘ Ah,’ said Lord Tenterden, ‘ that is the 
only man I ever envied! When at school in this town, 
we were candidates for a chorister’s place, and he obtained 
it.’ It is now well known that the Duke of Wellington, 
when a subaltern, was anxious to retire from the army, 
and actually applied to Lord Camden (then lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland) for a commissionership of customs! It is not 
always true, then, that men destined to play conspicuous 
parts in the world have a consciousness of their coming 
greatness, or patience to bide their time. Their hopes grow 
as their prey expands with circumstances ; honours on 
honours arise like Alps on Alps; in ascending one se | 
catch a glimpse of another, till the last and highest, which 
was veiled in mist when they started, stands out in bold 
relief against the sky.— Edinburgh Review. 


IMITATION. 


Amongst the causes assigned for the continuance .and 
diffusion of the same moral sentiments amongst mankind, 
may be mentioned imitation. The eflicacy of this principle 
is most observable in children: indeed, if there be anything 
in them which deserves the name of an instinct, it is their 
pro ty to imitation. Now, there is nothing which 
children imitate, or apply more readily, than ex ions 
of affection and of a bation, hatred, resent- 
ment, and the like ; and when these passions and expres- 
sions are once connected, which they soon will be by the 
same association which unites words with their ideas, the 


ion will follow the e ion, and attach upon the 
Object to which the child has been accustomed to apply 
the epithet.—aley. 


cery | of the Zool 


GOOD SEED. 


Lixe seeds deep hid in the thankless earth, 
Or buried in dead men’s tombs, 
*Till the spade of the labourer casts them forth, 
Or the t ller’s search exh 
Revived again in the upper air, 
Not one of their powers is lost ; 
Plant them, they root and flourish fair, 
And bring forth a goodly host 
Of offspring, though centuries may have past 
Since they in their darksome cells were cast. 


So is the word the poet preaches : 
The good seed may seem to die, 
And the fruit of the holy creed he teaches 
Be hidden from human eye: 
If the vital germ of truth be there, 
It never can perish wholly, 
Rich blossom and fruit it will surely bear, 
Though for long years buried lowly ; 
Other hands may bring it to light, and tend ; 
But the seed of good thoughts has a fruitful end. 
D. M. M. 


ROOKS BREEDING IN NOVEMBER. 


In the month of November 1844, writes a correspondent 
» my attention was attracted to a large 
solitary nest in the outermost branches of an old elm tree, 
not far from the park entrance to Broughton Castle, Ox- 
fordshire: at first I concluded it must be a magpie’s, which 
had become exposed by thc fall of the leaf; however, on 
looking again, I discovered that it was inhabited by a pair 
of rooks ; and was afterwards told by some labourers, who 
had watched its building, that the rooks were now sitting. 
By the assistance of a glass, I was soon able to confirm 
their statement, as well as to watch the process of incuba- 
tion. I think it must have been on the 18th of November 
that the young were hatched, at least I judged so from 
seeing the old ones carry up food (grubs, &c. which seemed 
plentiful) for several days after that date. The frosty 
mornings of the following week made the young ones ery 
out bitterly; when the weather becoming more and more 
severe, a an end to their sufferings. It seemed some 
time before the old ones could believe it ; at any rate they 
were very unwilling to quit the branches near their nest. 
The situation which they had selected was several hundred 
mace 9 from the regular rookery, and, during the time of 
cubation, six or seven other rooks might be seen lookin: 
on in mute astonishment at their neighbours’ mistake. r 
do not recollect ever having seen on record such an instance 
as the above. Was it the second brood of the year, or the 
brood of birds which were hatched in the early spring? 
[We are aware of a pair of house-sparrows having com- 
menced building for their second brood on the l4th of 
September in the same year. The nest, which was among 
the higher branches of a plane, was completed in a day or 
two from anjabundance of dried hay and knot-grass at 
hand, and the female began to sit on the 25th or 26th. A 
few days after, the branches were stript of their decaying 
leaves, and the nest thrown to the ground, showing the 
Guetive.} five eggs, four of which would have been pro- 
uctive. 


THE REVENUES OF THE MIND. 


The ear and the eye are the mind’s receivers: but the 
tongue is only busied in e ding the treasure received. 
If, therefore, the revenues of the mind be uttered as fast or 
faster than they are received, it cannot be but that the 
mind must n be bare, and can never lay up for pur- 
chase. But if the receivers take in still with no utterance, 
the mind may soon grow a burden to itself, and unprofit- 
able to others. I will not lay up too much, and utter no- 
thing, lest I be covetous: nor spend much, and store up 
little, lest I be prodigal and poor.—Bishop Hall. 
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